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MIGRATING COTTON MILLS 
By EUGENE SZEPESI 


I 


F YOU put before you the map of the proud old State 
|: Massachusetts and follow the Boston-Albany Road, 

which practically bisects the State, and move your fin- 
ger from Springfield toward Worcester, you will prob- 
ably locate the village of Ware. “Probably” has to be em- 
phasized; because, while Ware is “on the map,” it cannot 
be found on every map. It is just one of those small quaint 
New England villages, which by the hundreds dot these 
lovely hills—the cradles of the proverbial “New England 
Traditions.” 

Ware is one of these many villages housing a few thou- 
sand people whose dainty looking unpretentious homes en- 
circle a somber looking brick construction of large size, com- 
petent outer buildings, warehouses, spur tracks and other 
paraphernalia belonging to a cotton mill. The little cottages 
hug close, as a brood would to a mother that protects, 
feeds, and watches over her offspring. In every sense of 
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the word this somber mill has been a mother to these cot- 
tages for generations. It sheltered and fed those who dwelt 
in them; frugally, though—but isn’t that a New England 
tradition? For three generations the steam whistle has 
summoned them six mornings of the week to take their 
places in some assigned niche amongst the labyrinth of 
spindles, looms, shafts and dye kettles, and the large me- 
chanical monsters that human ingenuity created for servi- 
tude shrieked, moaned, clattered, and produced the denim 
that covered the hairy limbs of a perspiring steam puddler 
or the gaudy awning cloth destined to protect “my lady’s” 
velvet skin from the burning sun upon the private beach 
of a Newport villa. 

Many of these men and women are bent with age and 
have responded to the call of the whistle for half a century 
or even more. They grow reminiscent at times and tell 
about the bygone years when the old whistle did not sound 
its call at the unearthly late hour of today but long before 
that. Why in winter “in their times” the morning candle 
lights of the cottages used to wake the roosters, and the 
starry sky still shimmered above them as they made their 
way to work through the crunching snow paths. Then, 
gradually, the old whistle sounded its morning call later and 
later as industrial progress and universal prosperity per- 
mitted the shortening of the work day. The roosters are 
no longer fretting over the morning candle light. The 
working day commences in full daylight even in winter 
time. These old folks work now from twelve to fifteen 


hours less a week than they did when Johnny’s stentorian | 


“good morning” ringing through the biting air made 
grandma’s heart pump faster. 

And right here commences the drama of New England’s 
prize possession—its cotton industry. 

The old mill of Ware, which was there even before the 
present oldest inhabitant was born, is going to pull up its 
stakes and desert its brood. The machinery will be boxed 
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up and soon a string of freight cars will rattle toward the 
South where, in a brand new plant surrounded by cottages 
with the smell of fresh paint still in them, the machinery 
will be set up and in a few,months the whistle of this new 
mother will call her new brood to man the whirling spindles 
and clattering looms. It is the sound of the whistle that 
symbolizes this great Industrial Drama of the New Eng- 
land cotton industry. The whistle in the South will sound 
earlier than at Ware, Massachusetts. This is one of the 
reasons why the cotton mills desert the villages as well as 
the large industrial centers of New England for the South- 
ern territory. Massachusetts and most of the so-called 
Northern States have a progressive labor legislation which 
limits the working hours of women to forty-eight hours a 
week. The Southern States have not yet reached this stage 
of industrial progress. No cotton mill can, at the present 
time, operate succéssfully without female labor. Ring 
spinning and many other operations demand the deft and 
nimble fingers of the woman’s hand. In the Northern 
States no woman can be employed at night in a mill. This 
is the law. In the Southern States there is no such restric- 
tion, hence a Southern cotton mill can run day and night, 
distributing its “overhead” expenses on almost the double 
of the product of a Northern cotton mill. 

The cost of living is less in the Southern States than in 
New England, hence the Southern workers will buy more 
for their wages and, consequently, will work for less wages 
than their New England brother. Economics—this mat- 
ter-of-fact science—will brush away impatiently sentiment, 
tradition, and even the finest of human virtues, charity, 
when it has to face its original inheritance, the struggle for 
existence. The Northern cotton industry is, therefore, de- 
serting its dependents and invading the territory of its ad- 
versary, the Southern cotton industry, to carry on the bat- 
tle in a face to face combat. 

The tragedy. of “Ware”—left high and dry with its na- 
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tive population—is repeated in a more serious form in the 
larger New England industrial communities with their al- 
most wholly immigrant population. 

Fall River, New Bedford, and Lowell in Massachusetts; 
Lewiston and Biddeford in Maine; Pawtucket in Rhode 
Island; Utica and Cohoes in New York, present in this 
economic tangle a different picture. The leaders of these 
communities realize that whatever concessions they may be 
able to grant to their cotton industries will not be sufficient 
to balance the Southern advantages, and their sacrifices 
would be in vain. The so-called coarse and medium cotton 
industry, which embraces 80% of the manufactured cotton 
commodities, has no alternative but to move South and take 
advantage of the prevailing economic conditions which are 
favorable to this particular branch. 

What will happen then to the Northern industrial terri- 
tory deserted by them? No one can yet prophesy it with 
accuracy but the magnitude of such an economic change, 
the probable replacement of the lost industries, and the 
economic effect as a whole is capable of computation. 

The “Wares” of New England will, in all probability, be 
able to replace their losses by attracting such industrial en- 
terprises from the metropolitan sections, for which the 
lower wages and the stability of labor will make the “Wares” 
attractive. To these industries the larger communities, 
losing their cotton mills, cannot offer such advantages. 
Stability and the industrial discipline of the ‘villages, in- 
bred for generations, combined with low taxes and good 
transportation facilities can outbid the larger communities 
having high taxes and a heterogeneous human element not 
much different from that of the metropolitan sections. 
These larger communities will have to make their bids to 
such industries in which a large available labor supply is 
the first consideration, and which are, at the present 
time, handicapped in a needed expansion program by the 
limited labor supply of their present locations. 

According to the 1923 Industrial Census, which for the 
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purpose of comparison is still useful, the cotton industry of 
the United States employs 500,000 workers. Of this num- 
ber only approximately 15% is outside of the Northern and 
Southern territories. There are, at the present time, about 
230,000 men and women employed in the Northern cotton 
industry, embracing the States of New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine. 
It is certain that at least 160,000 of the above number, rep- 
resenting the coarse and medium cotton industries will, as 
a result of this movement, lose their present source of in- 
come. It is further estimated that the “service occupa- 
tions” ministering to the daily wants of the industrial popu- 
lation as tradesmen add about 25% to those industrially 
engaged. The additional wage earners affected by such 
change would be, therefore, 40,000 more, and finally the 
manufacturers of cotton machinery and supplies who natu- 
rally will follow their industry into the new territory will 
further deprive the North of the earnings of an additional 
50,000 workers. Taken as a whole, this movement to the 
South will affect, directly, 250,000 wage earners, and ad- 
ding one and one-half dependents as an average to each, it 
will affect the economic well being of 625,000 inhabitants. 

This certainly looks, upon the surface, like a crisis but, 
fortunately, Providence has patterned the labyrinthal ways 
and means of human economics on safer lines than a mere 
human being could devise. 

In these momentous economic changes outlined in this 
article, the fundamental law of space and time will greatly 
temper the effects of this movement. The change has al- 
ready been under way for more than a decade but only 
recently has it gained such a momentum as to become a 
matter of national economic importance. Like building up 
the reefs, or like growing the majestic forests, the comple- 
tion of all things takes time. The process may be hastened 
by human ingenuity but, nevertheless, the completing of 
the task will be gradual and it will require time. And so it 
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is in economics. The transplanting of the Northern cotton 
industry to the Southern territory will take time. It is a 
conservative estimate that a full decade will pass before 
this movement is completed and it may take years before 
this accelerated exodus will change the economic com- 
plexion of the whole Northern territory. The selection of 
the new locations by the moving mills is of a momentous 
importance that forbids hasty decision; the preparation of 
the buildings, the placement of equipment, and the training 
of the new workers, will all take time. The whole move- 
ment will be continuous, but like the change of the seasons 
invisible though self-evident. “New England” will not be- 
come a territory of “dead cities of past glories”: it will 
change its complexion gradually, and the loft now resound- 
ing with the clatter of the loom will probably house some- 
time in the future a battery of sewing machines, and the 
warehouses now filled to overflowing with cotton will prob- 
ably shelter the products of a chemical factory or of a break- 
fast food or of whatever commodity has found a hospitable 
economic shelter under the same roof from which the cotton 
industry was driven to another territory more favorable for 
its particular needs. Nature knows no standstill. Life and 
the consequences of life must go on. And so the economic 
drama of the century is in progress; and yet it is not more 
than a small ripple upon the never-ending ebb and tide of 
human existence. 

This is the story of what is being enacted by the North 
upon the stage of economics, and now we can turn to the 
other principal of the drama—the South. 


II 


The South has crowned cotton as king ever since the 
brownish, hairy little seeds were first imported from India 
as an experiment. For generations the South has provided 
the world with the major part of this one of its most essen- 
tial staples. The converters of the fibre into fabric have 
waxed rich and powerful: the South has remained poor. It 
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was just the land where the cotton grew. The Civil War 
with its consequent economic and social adjustments 
made conditions even worse. It made small plantations 
from large ones and the tenant planter as a rule mortgaged 
his next year’s crop for this year’s winter supplies. Cotton 
proved an unbeneficient despot, but cotton was king just the 
same. 

Cotton, the one sure crop, which provided but a bare and 
precarious existence, was at the same time the source of the 
prosperity of the Yankee. In due time, the staple came 
back as Osnaburgs, jeans and sheetings to meet their 
modest wants for such materials at prices they. could hardly 
afford. The thinkers of this depressed South placed upon 
the merchant scales bolts of cloth and computed what they, 
got for their staple in that bolt—and what they paid for 
it. Seventy-five cents of a dollar went to the Yankees for 
the use of their machinery, conversion wages, transporta- 
tion, and profit. The sores of such constant economic 
chafing became more and more unbearable and an agitation 
for a Southern cotton industry became universal. Why 
should the South, kept poor by cotton, pay a levy to the 
Yankees for the privilege of consuming its own staple? 
Why should the South not manufacture its own cotton 
goods, provide new opportunities for livelihood sorely 
needed there, and stop paying a tribute to the North? Cot- 
ton is growing right at the back doors and all that is needed 
is machinery. The movement gradually gathered mo- 
mentum and finally, about fifty. years ago, the Southern 
cotton industry was born—though it was a decidedly puny, 
misshapen infant. 

The South was in a receptive state for such a develop- 
ment long before the Civil War and all that it needed was 
the speck of solid action for this crystallization of its natural 
inheritance, the American cotton industry. Yet it has 
taken almost two generations, since this initial step, to rea- 
lize the full validity of its inheritance claim; that the South 
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was destined to supply with her cotton products not only 
the South but the rest of the United States, and get her 
share even in the export trade, although this achievement 
was partly due to Northern capital and Northern manage- 
ment methods. Gradually the cotton mills became more 
and more numerous, the product better and better, the 
variety of the articles more in direct line with Northern 
competition: and as a result Charlotte advanced from a 
small city to a full sized metropolis of the South; Gastonia, 
Spartanburg, Greenville, and scores of other formerly un- 
important rural communities advanced to the status of 
striving large cities. New industrial communities have 
been born by the hundreds, like Cannapolis and Cramer- 
town, and the South—the under-dog, and then the runner- 
up—became the pace-setter, and is now the deciding factor 
in the American cotton industry. 

To understand clearly the phenomenal success of the de- 
velopment of the Southern cotton manufacturing industry, 
one must go back further than the “Source of Raw Ma- 
terial Right at the Back Door” theory. The South with 
its mild climate has for generations harbored a population 
of which very little was known outside of the South even 
two decades ago. This is the “mountaineer white,” a race 
of excellent ancestry, settled among the slopes and moun- 
tains of the Carolinas, Tennessee, and Kentucky. They 
have been the subject of many romantic tales and have 
probably since the time of the American Revolution led an 
existence in a little separate world of their own, asking lit- 
tle from the rest of the world and giving even less—until 
they were discovered as a potential gold mine for industrial 
development. 

Cotton manufacturing, like all industries, has peculiari- 
ties of its own. It belongs to the semi-skilled occupation 
group where the industrial skill necessary may be acquired 
by an untrained person in a few days or weeks. It is in 
reality unskilled labor trained for a single, industrial task. 
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While the North transplanted from the far-away lands of 
Southern Italy, Azores, Spain, Poland, Greece, Armenia 
and a score of other countries its labor supply, the South 
tapped its encircling mountains for its native born labor. 
While the North concentrated them in the tenements of the 
slums and left them to the devices of the doubtful leader- 
ship of their countrymen, the South distributed its supply 
into hundreds of small communities, surroundings which 
were simple, though by all means superior to the former 
mountain abodes. While the immigrant of the North was 
but a cog in the human mechanism of the mill, in the South 
the labor element was a “part of the mill” twenty-four hours 
aday. The school, the church, the store, the meeting house 
were considered a part of the mill. Teachers, welfare work- 
ers, and ministers were a part of the regular mill adminis- 
trative personnel. Every worker, no matter how humble, 
was personally known, and in case of need his or his family’s 
physical and emotional wants were sympathetically looked 
after. The South understood and recognized the need of 
human touch in industrial relations; the North has, as yet, 
failed to do so. 

In the North every immigrant was a potential vote to 
the henchman politician with all other interests of secondary 
importance. In the South, with its small mill communities, 
the workers were of no special political importance and this 
is one phase of the circumstances which have enabled the 
South to succeed in wresting the cotton supremacy from 
the all-powerful Northern interest. There were, however, 
other economical and sociological considerations. 

The wage demands in the Southern small mill communi- 
ties were, of course, considerably less than in the over- 
crowded industrial centers of the North. In the South that 
particular genus of human vulture, the greedy landlord 
extracting high rentals for miserable vermin-ridden tene- 
ments, was unknown. The excuse that slums are the result 
of the low living standards of the people dwelling in them 
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does not justify the existence of slums and the high rentals 
obtained for them. In the South the cottages belong to the 
mills; the rental is low—just enough to cover upkeep and 
depreciation—and supervision by paid welfare workers of 
the mills assures a certain standard of maintenance and 
good order. Therefore, tendencies of degeneration are ar- 
rested in the bud. The stores in the Southern mill villages 
are directly or indirectly controlled by the mill manage- 
ment; therefore, gouging, profiteering and overselling — 
the evils of the Northern slum commerce—are non-existent. 
Organized vice in all its varieties which, like a leech, hangs 
on to the large Northern mill communities and is often in 
partnership with the local politicians, is, of course, non-ex- 
istent in the South. The Southern mill worker, in spite of 
his lower wages, enjoys a much higher real wage than his 
fellow workers of the North and this difference is also a 
very important factor in the favor of the South. 

If the large Northern communities are responsible for 
the degeneration of the Northern cotton industry, why is 
it then that the cotton mills located in the small New Eng- 
land communities where the basic conditions are almost 
identical with those of the South should also be forced to 
shut down their plants and move to the South? One of the 
reasons for this condition is the proximity of the large com- 
munities, influencing both the index and the real wages of 
that territory; and the other is that labor legislation, 
sponsored mainly for the large industrial communities, will 
affect all communities of that State, disregarding other 
conditions. 

Against the Southern fifty-four hour week, Massachu- 
setts’ forty-eight hour week legislation has thrown out of 
competition every cotton mill of the State whether it is lo- 
cated in a city or a village. 

What is then the magnitude of the Southern ecoromic 
capacity that it can swallow such an industrial giant as the 
Northern cotton industry?—is the often-asked question. 
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According to the statements of the railroad economists of 
the Southern States, and the different chambers of com- 
merce associations, the concentration of the whole cotton 
industry in the Southern territory is but a comfortable tid- 
bit for the whetted appetite of their industrial ambition. 
The mountains and the slopes are still populated with un- 
counted thousands of the lanky children of the moun- 
taineers, who are no longer satisfied with the primitive ex- 
istence of their fathers but await eagerly the call which will 
bring them such pleasures of life as their mountain existence 
cannot provide. Some time ago the mother of such a trans- 
planted mountaineer family told me that in her case the 
deciding factors in favor of the desertion of the home of her 
forefathers were electric lights and ice cream. The wonders 
of our marvelous inventions promoting the comfort and 
pleasure of human beings are too much of a lure even for 
the isolated mountaineers of the South. Automobiles, 
radio, movies and silk stockings thrill the hearts of the new 
generation of the mountains and the opportunity to join 
the mill villages is eagerly awaited by them. 

The real concern of those Southern industrialists who are 
interested only in the cotton industry is the possibility of 
too much infusion of other Northern enterprises who “dis- 
cover” the South all by themselves. Cotton manufactur- 
ing is not the only American industry of the semi-automatic 
group in which the present economic advantages of the 
Southern territory, offer a more alluring picture than the 
Northern industrial centers. Silk manufacturing, for in- 
stance, concentrated in New Jersey and Pennsylvania and 
manned almost exclusively by immigrant population, has 
lately also cast covetous eyes toward the South as a result 
of the restlessness of its labor element, clamoring for eco- 
nomic betterment at a much faster pace than the industry 
is capable of following. One silk territory, close to New 
York City, is in particular suffering from a constant eco- 
nomic turmoil and is now again at the verge of a new bat- 
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tle—if this battle could be called new. It is rather the flare- 
up of an old controversy after a lull. A number of silk 
mills have already transferred part of their activities to the 
Southern territory in view of deserting their present loca- 
tions altogether. Moreover that political “Stormy Petrel,” 
the woolen and worsted industry, has also commenced to 
“talk South.” The concern of the Southern cotton indus- 
trialists is, therefore, the over-abundance of blessings—an 
excessive industrial demand for its population. 

The inevitable rise of unit wages and progressive labor 
legislation which is bound to follow this large scale indus- 
trial movement to the South is, however, no object for 
worry; because such progressive developments will still 
leave them the upper hand of the conquered industries from 
the North, if by nothing else, by, virtue of possession. The 
South’s concern will be rather the inter-territorial competi- 
tion of the labor element between its diversified industries 
and its agriculture. 

Cotton is still king and will be forever. It may be shorn 
of its despotic powers by an economic Magna Charta but 
it will remain king just the same. The diversification of 
Southern agriculture as the remedy for the caprices of King 
Cotton has been fully realized and the present behavior of 
cotton, sorely trying to the patience of the Southern planter, 
will accelerate this movement. But the thought of possibly 
banishing King Cotton through industrial competition is 
a fly in the ointment of happiness. To drive away cotton 
culture would be like draining the stream that moves the 
wheels. The fear is, therefore, that the present inex- 
haustible labor supply might be exhaustible after all and the 
momentum of the semi-skilled industries towards the South 
might not be stopped when the bottom of their reserve labor 
supply has been reached and the industries, according to 
the law of self-preservation, would commence to drain the 
human element needed upon the plantations. Is there a 
foundation for such anxiety? An analysis of the situation 
would indicate that there is not. 
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The mysterious workings of nature, which prevent water 
freezing from the bottom up and thus destroying life; the 
power which fixed the orbits of the milliards of celestial 
bodies to prevent catastrophic collisions, will also show the 
master hand in such comparatively. insignificant things as 
human economics. The ultimate destiny of the American 
negro—‘the maker of the cotton crop’—is neither the 
sunny fields nor the cotton mills of the South but the 
“heavy” industries of the East—the maintenance of the rail 
beds and the stewarding of the ocean traffic. Immigrants 
—as experience has already proved—mostly desert the 
“heavy” occupations with the second generation, and fu- 
ture immigration to fill the constant demand for the re- 
newal in such occupations is now a matter of the past. The 
complete automatization of industries may also excite the 
library philosopher or fire the imagination of the novelist 
but it will never cause a wrinkle upon the brow of the en- 
gineer and the economist, who by training and experience 
can determine the probable pace and magnitude of such an 
industrial evolution. There is no question about it; indus- 
trial evolution will continue to reduce the semi-skilled oc- 
eupations in such a highly complex industrial community 
as the United States. But such development will be 
too gradual to be noticeable in a generation, making 
such evolvement continuous and self-adjusting. The re- 
duction of semi-skilled occupations in our American 
industries is taking place right now, readjusting the 
human element, either up or down upon the scales of 
industrial occupations. The gap left by the restric- 
tion of immigration in the “heavy” industries is, how- 
ever, only partially filled by the new mechanical devices 
and the demand for unskilled labor is as great as ever. The 
negro population of the South—the most suitable labor for 
the “heavy.” industries and at the same time this most es- 
sential factor of the present day’s cotton crop—is moving 
toward the industrial centers of the middle West, East and 
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North to fill this gap, as the increase of the negro popula- 
tion of these industrial centers indicates. Their restless- 
ness, instability, and periodical return to their old abodes 
among the cotton fields is not an index of their industrial 
unfitness, as some observers seem to believe, but purely the 
result of a transitory period. If the former supposition 
were true, the marked increase of the negro population in 
the industrial centers since the ban on immigration would 
have to be explained as a supernatural phenomenon. 

It seems that every natural and economic law works in 
the right direction to bring this Industrial Drama of the 
Century to a happy ending. Cotton—this most essential 
staple which for generations has kept the Southern planter 
“just a step ahead of the poorhouse”—will finally yield to 
the irresistible pressure of economic progress. Two years 
ago cotton sold far below the cost of production because the 
left-overs, overplanting, and the beneficial effect of the in- 
tensive warfare upon the boll weevil, increased the crops be- 
yond anticipation. But its price has already recovered, 
though not sufficiently to provide the farmer a fair profit. 
The demoralization of the market taught an expensive but 
useful lesson. Prosperity depends less on acreage than on 
intensity of cultivation. Intensified cultivation and diversi- 
fication of crop are the only preventives against the 
demoralization of this great Southern staple which will 
remain forever the body covering and everyday necessity, of 
the millions. With the diminishing labor supply, mechanical 
cultivating and harvesting devices will soon enter the plan- 
tations and help the farmer in meeting the new requirements. 
The result will be the same sized cotton crop as today but with 
a greatly diminished labor and acreage. Cotton harvesting 
devices experimented with during the recent years—like the 
“wedge” which pulls a whole cotton stalk into a box and per- 
mits the picking of the boll in one-sixth of the time of the 
present method—are the forerunners of this change. Inten- 
sive cultivation will make cotton a profitable crop instead of 
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just the tie which barely holds the body and soul together. 
Like every other staple, cotton has its economic limitations 
and if its price soars above the normal production level, the 
substitution of other staples will commence. High cotton 
prices invariably increase the use of jute and paper fiber 
for such commodities as baggings and coarser fabrics, con- 
sumed in immense quantities by the world. The selling 
price of such commodities is not capable of adjustment 
above a low limit and, as the nature of the basic fiber is not 
of prime importance, substitutes will take the place of cot- 
ton. On the other hand, rayon, a synthetic fiber made of 
cellulose, having the appearance and the properties of silk, 
with cotton prices high, will fall into the line of direct com- 
petition with the better grade of cotton products because of 
its superior appearance. Thus, cotton is placed in an eco- 
nomic vise; its consumption reduced at both ends until the 
equilibrium of price relations is restored again. The 
marked progress such substitute fibers have already made 
to the detriment of cotton during the recent years was due 
entirely to the high cotton prices, and the planters of this 
staple realize that to maintain the supremacy of cotton a 
reduction of the cost of cotton growing is a necessity. 

The increased industrial invasion of the South and the 
lure of the Southern negro labor to the North, is, therefore, 
a blessing in disguise for the Southern cotton culture. It 
will accomplish the thing that the South in particular and 
the cotton consuming world in general have hoped for for 
years. It will achieve the diversification of the Southern 
agriculture, the reduction of the cotton acreage, the intensi- 
fication of cotton cultivation, and the reduction of cost of 
cotton production—all things badly needed by the South— 
and into the bargain, the South will have also secured the 
object of its dream for generations—the cotton manufac- 
turing industry. 

So the “Industrial Drama of the Century” is on. It is a 
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real thriller, if you please—like the old-fashioned melo- 
drama, with the ambitious young man who is striving to get 
along, the b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l heiress as the heroine with whom 
the hero has been in love since childhood, the silk-hatted 
villain, and even the mortgage on the old farm to be paid 
off. 

Sentimental audience, please spare your tears. The 
drama will have a happy ending. 
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OUR PASSAGE TO ASIA 
By MARY LEE DAVIS 


HOSE who compound truth in neat paradoxical 
‘E claim that there would have been no Boston 
Tea Party. if Elizabeth of England had not one 
time possessed a passionate sweet-tooth and coveted the 
Sugar Islands, thus injecting a snappy colonial policy into 
the national free-for-all which was then America. And I, 
for one, am very sure that an American high-winging Byrd 
and my own Alaskan neighbor Ben Eielson would not have 
foregathered in full war-paint recently atop the north seas, 
to bump a splinter from the Pole itself or daub it barber- 
wise with red and white and blue, if another long departed 
empress (born Sophie Auguste Friedericke, but better 
known to history as Catherine the Great of Russia) had 
not fancied over-much her own fair mirrored face, coveted 
the silvery sable pelts of Alaskan sea-otter as incomparable 
setting for that face, and so expanded her dominion to con- 
trol a large chunk of the American continent. 
Catherine—and such diverse experts in the feminine as 
Lord Byron and G. B. S. unite upon this point—Great 
Catherine “had a way with her.” Since these most becom- 
ing, most luxurious furs were lying at her kingdom’s back 
door, and to be had for the mere go-getting, then why with- 
hold a small but almost divinely powerful hand? Let boats 
be built in Kamchatkan harbors and outfitted, let the 
strong—and possibly the unscrupulous—be sent out into 
Alaskan seas and farthest perilous coasts, but let treasure 
of sea-otter pelts return to glorify the semi-Asiatic court of 
hers, or woe betide! 
It was as geographically inherent that Alaska’s Colum- 
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bus should have left some Asiatic port as that Christopher 
himself set sail from Palos. Do but spin the globe about 
and look at it for yourself. See how the Azores reach out 
into the new world, stepping-stones of Atlantis, inviting 
one more conquering leap. Look again, and this time to 
the North and West. See strong old Asia pushing toward 
us his vast Siberian shoulder and slim-waisted America 
rushing to meet that embrace with far out-stretched Aleu- 
tian arms. Look how they fling themselves together at the 
sundering straits! Time was, say the wise archaic search- 
ers, when these two great continents met and kissed there, 
a long communing nuptial kiss; and many a secret was ex- 
changed between them, as other than Alaska’s sloe-eyed 
Esquimau and eon-colored ivory of prehistoric elephant 
must testify. 

There exists a pre-Columbian saga for the North Atlan- 
tic, the intriguing adventurous tale of Norsemen who used 
Iceland and Greenland as stepping-stones from Europe to 
Vinland, and bided there a time. So also there exists a 
hitherto unpublished early saga of island wandering in the 
North Pacific, from Asia by way of the Aleutians. The 
story came to me through Mrs. Hoover, who discovered 
several years ago in one of China’s most ancient libraries 
the manuscript of a very old tale of two junks, blown far 
and long from their course in a severe storm, north and east 
and then south and east. Realizing that they could not 
possibly hope to return before winter set in, these fisher- 
folk decided to stay in the pleasant land they had found 
and, indeed, spent two winters and a summer very, happily 
on what was evidently the most southern coast of Alaska. 
Then, becoming homesick for their own, they started back 
by the island way that they had come and finally reached 
their home again in China, where they had of course been 
given up for dead long years before. 

As Europe found two routes to its ever alluring western 
bourn—the broken trail of the Northmen and the sunken 
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sealane of Atlantis—so Asia found two even more readily, 
traversed routes to its own far East—the prehistoric trek- 
way of the straits and the island passage which links the 
drooping festoon of the Aleuts to the dependent Kuriles. 
While these empty North Pacific waters are not familiar 
seas to most Americans, it is well to bear in mind all this 
dim gossip of mute centuries in considering Alaska’s pres- 
ent-day usefulness to the United States as a far-flung col- 
ony. For although the land is flesh and blood of continen- 
tal America, it all but touches ancient Asia and inherits 
still from Asia, being the only portion of our continent 
which has direct contact with that enigmatic land. Alaska’s 
future as well as Alaska’s past can best be seen, can only 
be understood, in the near light of Asia. 

Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, anthropologist of the Smithsonian 
Institution, searching recently in our Alaska for traces of 
the earliest Amerindic routes, discovered with amazed viv- 
idness that elemental proximity, which we Alaskans realize 
daily in our most domestic affairs. I have a score of Es- 
quimaux acquaintance, the slant of whose eyes and the 
slant of whose minds are alike biased on the Mongol pat- 
tern; a sea-current from Japan regulates today our Alas- 
kan temperature charts and our rain-fall; a reprisic ban 
upon American trading vessels, issued from Vladivostok, 
results in fatal losses to friendly Nome merchants; and the 
renewal or non-renewal of the Four-Power agreement 
anent pelagic sealing in the North Pacific, an agreement 
which Japanese authorities are reported as determined to 
end, causes more vital interest along Alaska’s 26,000 miles 
of sea-coast just now than do all the reverberations and 
counter-marching massed arguments of World Court and 
League of Nations. The Asiatic bent of Alaska, so out- 
standing an aspect upon the visual sphere, is too often over- 
looked in the myopic squint of politics, when ad judging the 
yesterday and the tomorrow of this American colony. 

In New England the fishermen will tell you when you 
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ask them of a passing craft: “If you’d learn her port, 
read her hail, astern!’ And Alaska’s port, for all her 
wanderings, lies Asia-ward, since Alaska’s future was 
predestinate by her launching long since from Asiatic 
ground-ways. So close, those shores—so close, even today, 
Have you seen Dover cliffs from Calais? You can see 
Siberia’s East Cape from Alaska’s Cape Prince of Wales, 
and we Alaskans have stood upon these mountainy far- 
thest capes and looked with our own eyes over into that 
other continent: we have stood upon the beach at Nome 
and seen, but yesterday, the little boats come in, direct 
from that other shore. 

It was this essential nearness of Alaska to Asia, a basic 
simple fact of geography, which gave rise to persistent 
tales of A Great Country to the east heard by seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Cossack adventurers in Siberia; 
tales which, retold at the court of Peter the Great as tales 
of the Cabots had been retold in the port of Bristol, re- 
sulted finally in the sending out of an expedition to verify 
the account and add more glory and empire to the lum- 
bering bulkiness of Muscovy. 

Vitus Bering set out in 1728, at long length to rendez- 
vous with Death in those unbroken waters; but not before 
he had sighted, named and touched points upon the main- 
land of Alaska, while those of his crew who survived ship- 
wreck and scurvy returned to Kamchatka bearing rare 
treasures of sea-otter skins and telling wild traveller’s 
tales of a land where the savages were robed in pelts that 
might enrich the pomp of kings. When Peter had long 
passed, with those lesser mortals who succeeded him, Great 
Catherine “whom Glory still adores” held her imitation 
Versailles in Russia for a full half century. more, and dur- 
ing her day innumerable expeditions were fitted out to the 
definite conquest of The Great Country. Like all other 
doings of the “liberal empress” this enterprise too was 
conducted upon a melodramatic scale of furious harle- 
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quinade never equalled; but “sea-otter” was the word 
and—Well, the long and short of the matter is, she had a 
way with her! 

Once, in an absent-minded candour, this antic Queen of 
Muscovy who set half Europe by the ears saw fit to call 
herself wne grande commenceuse. She most certainly did 
start something in Alaska, for this pawn of empire came 
into being as the Cub of the Greater Bear and the Bear 
that Walked Like a Man, solely to satisfy the whim of 
that demi-Holstein, Grand Guignol Empress whose gal- 
lantries provide a fuscoviolaceous patch upon some other- 
wise colorless annals. 

But the whimsical Mistress of all the Russias did not 
have things utterly her own way in her Al-a-as-ka. The 
Spanish had not forgotten their great colonial tradition 
nor were they oblivious to goings-on in the North. Had 
not Balboa, wading out waist-deep into the Pacific, car- 
rying high in his arms the royal oriflamme, claimed for 
Spain all the shores washed by these waters? Naturally 
there were Spanish expeditions galore, outfitted from a 
not-too-distant Mexico and California; so that little cities 
and great sapphire bays along the southern coast of Alaska 
resound to this day with a splendour of luxurious Anda- 
lusian names. But those names at Valdez, Cordova and 
elsewhere are all that do remain to recall to us that once 
the fierce power of Spain thrust out a minatory hand 
against our province. 

If they had guessed what treasure of El Dorado lay 
hidden behind the glacier-thundering range, how ruth- 
lessly they would have banqueted within the wind-walled 
palace of the North and sated here the desperate golden 
lust that de Leon and de Soto, de Vaca and Coronado, 
had vainly striven to quench in many another “wilder- 
ness”! Had they even suspected that pot of gold at rain- 
bow’s end, how completely the history of the Pacific 
Northwest might have to be re-written! But, because he 
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did not find the precious metal there, to the adventuring 
Spaniard the only, worth-while wealth of the New World, 
the arcana behind the ranges remained inviolate; and all 
that ever reached California from Alaska in those far 
days were a few pelts that the Romanof disdained, some 
monastery bells cast in far-off holy Moscow, and a ship- 
load of ice to cool the hot wines and hotter ardours of old 
Spain. 

England was another contender in this new race as she 
had been in an earlier century upon the Atlantic, and 
England too laid claim to the southern coast of Alaska 
with all its armada-enclosing bays. She did not utterly 
scorn either the rare, and even then fast disappearing, 
sea-otter or its relatively humble brother of the land; but 
her main interest even in the seventeen-eighties and later 
was a trade route (O nation of shop-keepers!)—that 
often sought, secret Northwest Passage to Asia that so 
long intrigued the imagination of British seamen. This 
lure had brought to northern waters that unleashed cours- 
ing sea-dog of Elizabeth, Sir Francis Drake, and in 
Catherine’s own day the famed navigator, Captain James 
Cook. 

Catherine, look carefully to your sea-otters when these 
hounds of Albion cry hot upon the scent! 

The French, too, had made a tentative claim; but em- 
pire-building fur traders, tireless sandy-haired and sandy- 
named Mackenzies, MacPhersons and MacDonalds fol- 
lowing the voyageur and Jesuit missionary, snatched upon 
and consolidated the too boundless and too lightly held 
trading posts of the French in the Northwest, and ex- 
panded into all that dim and misty. old resinous continent 
of spruce forest and tundra and dusky man where the 
French had broken trail. Thus it came about that the 
picturesque voyageur, like his »recursor the conquistador, 
lives for us now only in the words he has left behind 
(cache, siwash—sauvage — mush on — marchons — and 4 
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score of others that in their anglicized corruptions are 
daily upon the lips of men in the North) while those 
Scotsmen spread a close woven and still enduring plaid 
of rich Caledonian names upon all the rivers and the 
mountains. 

After the elimination of the other players for these 
stakes of the High North, the contest for the sub-Arctic 
trophy went into the finals with Russia lined up along the 
edge of Bering Sea and the Pacific rim of The Great 
Country, and well established in the Southeast by “The 
Battle of Alaska,” when with the aid of Aleuts its other 
coastal Indians had been subdued; but with the British 
holding all the upper reaches of the great interior valleys, 
for the Russians had never cared, or dared, to grope far 
past the open sea-mouths of the rivers. 

This mingling of heady and potent waters—admixture 
of Scotch and vodka, so to speak, poured out liberally 
upon ice—produced a quite notable punch, so that by 
1824 it became necessary. for Russia and England to reach 
a compromise upon what is today Alaska’s one land 
boundary—the 1500 miles between. Alaska and Canada, 
extending from 54° 40 “jusqu’ ad la mer Glaciale,”’ as the 
old treaty reads. But had the Russians not already 
firmly established themselves all along the coast, motived 
by that passionate fur-trade for which we have the em- 
piric Catherine alone to thank, England’s efforts to ac- 
quire the entire northwest territory would no doubt have 
been successful. That is the unescapable implication, both 
of the naked logic of events and the so-evident contig- 
uity. And England surely would never have sold Alaska 
over the bargain counter, as did Tsar Alexander, to a 
Yankee Brother Jonathan. 

As it was, the final and legal adoption of Russia’s Bear 
Cub by the United States was undertaken partly, we 
must shamefacedly admit, from dog-in-the-manger mo- 
tives and partly to do a well-meant turn to the friendly 
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Tsar, who was stony broke and wanted very much to 
hock or sell something, to somebody. Besides, argued 
Alexander, might not this too-distant Asia-touching prov- 
ince of his be seized one day by England from adjoining 
Canada, and used as a base in some future Crimea? Why 
not turn a penny honestly, in barter, as Napoleon had 
done earlier with Louisiana, rather than run a fairly cer- 
tain risk of having your goods stolen later, willy-nilly or 
willy-Nicky? — But, if prospective fear of England en- 
tered largely into Alexander’s calculations, immediate re- 
sentment against England entered with equal strength 
into the attitude of the United States senators who spon- 
sored the deal, as records of the Senate debate prove. 
England wanted Alaska, so they knew, and had been 
jockeying for it. And the northern states cherished a 
mighty grudge about that time, you will remember, for 
sporting Britain hadn’t backed a winner in the then very 
recent un-civil domestic infelicity of ours. And so, after 
much acrid discussion, Uncle Samuel himself bought the 
Territory, though he clipped a cool three-million from the 
asking price! 

The sum paid was so slight, the motives for buying 
had been so mixed and so vaguely understood, the whole 
bargain was considered so trifling at the time, that our 
dear old absent-minded foster relative proceeded almost 
immediately to plumb forget the very existence of that 
strange foreign creature he had taken in tow and which 
now came trailing at his heels by the length of a vast deal 
of slack rope. 

No one then felt any need of it, with so much uncon- 
quered frontier lying so much nearer home, and no one 
but Seward had any actual faith in it—Seward and his 
convert, Sumner. The imagination of the people had 
been caught by other matters, more especially the new 
trans-Atlantic cable and the Iron Horse. There were 
only thirty-six stars in the first flag of the United States 
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to be flown over Alaska, but now a Hesperid galaxy of 
twelve impatiently sought further place in that blue field. 
These, by their brilliant nearness, effectually dimmed any 
ascendent far to the North. The spring of that year in 
which Alaska was finally and grudgingly paid for had 
witnessed all the dramatics of a President’s impeach- 
ment; the much beloved Dickens was generously be- 
spotting waistcoats again with soup, upon his second 
visit to the States; Horace Greeley was editing “The 
Tribune” in no uncertain fashion; and the birth of a na- 
tion was going forward, without benefit of any twilight 
sleep! A Black Friday had not yet broken upon Wall 
Street, Tweed’s Lambs were still frisking in New York, 
and a cow in Chicago was getting ready to kick over a 
lamp. 

So the Bear Cub was relegated to the nation’s back 
yard, to rustle for its own keep. But we are apt to forget 
that except for a purely chance coincidence in time, Alaska 
would even then have been permanently linked up with 
Asiatic Russia by the capital, initiative and mechanical 
daring of American business men themselves, the go-get- 
ters and do-it-now men of the tumultuous sixties. Incred- 
ulous of Field’s attempts to lay successfully a cable over- 
seas, after the costly failure of 1858, and very e»ger to 
connect America with the old world, the Westerr. Union 
Telegraph Company, had conceived the herculean notion 
of throwing a line overland up through British Columbia, 
interior Russian America and Siberia (all three then prac- 
tical terrae incognitae and empty wilderness) to join with 
European Russia. Scouting work was begun in 1863 and 
some of the long abandoned materiel of this survey, incon- 
gruous and startling, lies rusted and rotting today in far 
portions of Alaska. I myself have unexpectedly come 
upon these lost reminders of a once great undertaking, on 
a deserted beach beyond the tiny settlement of Teller. 

This line, to extend through thousands of miles of un- 
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explored territory, needed a vast amount of reconnais- 
sance; but there was capital of ten millions back of the proj- 
ect and the promoters, in their own words, saw “no insu- 
perable obstacle.” In two treasured old magazines I have 
found contemporaneous articles written about this survey, 
an event which evidently caused much interest and specu- 
lation at the time and tickled the adventurous fancies of 
men quite as much as did the successful laying of the At- 
lantic Cable later. The engineers sent out by the com- 
pany came back and were filing their reports (the project 
was temporarily suspended until it was proved whether or 
not the newly laid second trans-Atlantic cable would 
“work’’) just at the critical time when Seward and Sum- 
ner were making their uphill fight over the Alaska pur- 
chase; and the publicity. and propaganda engendered, plus 
the invaluable first-hand tips about actual conditions and 
resources in the big new territory,. not only helped push 
the deal to a definite closing but added immeasurably to 
the then very slender store of reliable fact concerning The 
Great Country and the mighty river at its core. 

But Alaska’s link with Asia in our own day has to do 
with an even more modern and dramatic device than that 
daring thread of telegraphic wire once projected to bind 
the massy continents at the narrow straits. For this rea- 
son Amundsen’s recent landing at the little town of Teller, 
of all places, after the first transpolar flight, seems to me 
nothing short of prophetic. Because my Alaska home for 
years has adjoined the aviation field where our pioneer 
trail-breakers of the new Arctic made their first essays 
into the unfurrowed North, I was an ea:ly convert to the 
possibilities of trans-Arctic flight and have long believed 
that Alaska’s future lies in the direction of its most sug- 
gestive past, Asia-ward. But the vision of future air- 
borne traffic, through the true Northwest Passage of the 
Arctic, seems to many quite as remote in possibility as 
the scope of present-day transatlantic commerce would 
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have appeared fantastic dream in the day of Charles II or 
William of Orange. Yet in our hearts we know that the 
next step in progress is always some invasion of that realm 
of the impossible which “practical people” so affect to de- 
spise. 

There are no earthen barriers to those who fly. The 
air-ways of the North span lightly even that last fearsome 
barrier of the paleocrystic sea. Surely the most stirring 
aspect of Alaska in this present year of Our Lord is its 
marvelous fortuitous situation as a thoroughly equipped 
service station, lying as it does at the cross-roads of the 
new Amer-Asian transportation lanes now being blazed 
across the oblate polar seas. It lies as effectively athwart 
the new route to Cathay, Muscovy and Dai Nippon as the 
Americas themselves once lay athwart the old. 

This is not a nearness of military advantage. Non- 
contiguous Alaska wuuld be well-nigh impossible of Amer- 
ican defence against Asia, it is so geographic a continuity 
of Asia. And such a coast line! If every white American 
citizen of Alaska, man, woman, and child alike, stood to 
its futile defence upon the sea, to cover ‘that vast coast 
they must be spaced a mile apart. Let us consider 
Alaska rather from the view of happier and more peaceful 
penetration, in relation to the new-found actual North- 
west Passage of the friendly air, for mutually. laden ar- 
gosies of international trade. 

The Soviets, whose political wisdom we claim officially 
to despise, are more far-seeing than we in this matter, per- 
haps because their tests of economic polity lie so within 
the future that they feel bound by no inhibitions of ancient 
folk-ways. ‘True, the Tsar of all the Russias once sold 
Alaska to Seward for a song. But his revolted subjects 
are now singing quite another tune, pitched to quite 
another key. They have seized upon and colonized Wran- 
gel Island, that wretched and ill-starred desolation within 
the Arctic Seas, and hold to it tenaciously, flaunting their 
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Rote Fahne in the combined threatening faces of Britan- 
nia and Columbia alike. They are dealing daringly in fu- 
tures, these wild lads of the Soviet Union. They see the 
trend, because they look only ahead; and evidently they 
plan to have a nesting place of their own prepared, despite 
destiny, when the gleaming Arctic geese shall take their 
flight. 

Yesterday they forcibly deported the fourteen forlorn 
colonists there, hauled down the British and American 
flags, placed fifty Russians upon the island, provided 
them with ample three year supplies, and broadcast their 
intention to make this point administrative centre for all- 
Russian polar regions. What Britain discovered and 
America claimed, gaunt Russia has now seized upon and 
holds. “Wrangle no further,” say they of the Red Flag. 
“Law! We have nine points to the good. We possess.” 
But because with America it has always so far been, 
“Easy come, easy go,” she underestimates the future of 
her own Polaric Bear Cub and patently resents Alaska’s 
governmental keep—though its known value run to a mil- 
lion times that other frigid morsel which hungry future- 
grasping Russia snaps at so avidly. 

Just so Mother England once somewhat underprized 
and somewhat overtaxed some wildly woolly colonies 
upon a distant and inclement shore. Mother England 
played Mother Goose. If she had let them alone, those 
stray thirteen colonial sheep of hers, they would have 
come home, in time, dragging fat taxable tails behind 
them! And once, back in the gay Klondyke days of 
Hey-diddle-diddle °98, when jumping over the moon 
seemed no trick at all, the Alaskan Bear Cub laughed to 
see the sport; but now he realizes that, in the midst of the 
exciting game, the golden spoon that was born in his 
mouth may well be run away with! And he laughs no 
longer. He is just beginning to grow up, is this cub of 
Ursa Major, and to consider that bear-baiting, though 
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socially an outlawed sport long since, may still have some 
political practitioners. 

The notion of Asiatic undercurrents in a continental 
American colony may be provocative to some, and start- 
ling to many, chiefly because of the present Russian bo- 
gyphobia. Since one hundred per cent Americans inherit 
from the Roman line exclusively and not the Byzantine, 
the way of that other descent appears sometimes to us a 
little short of madness, so completely does their fatal di- 
rectness in action lie outside our normal American tradi- 
tion. But we must face the realization that Uncle Sam 
long ago took upon himself a muscovitic semi-Asian man- 
date. How justly has he used it, and how wisely, gov- 
erned, that we have privilege to blanket-criticise the 
northward sweep of Russian hegemony ? 

True, our waif of colonies grew up in Asiatic-Russian 
chaos; but true, too, that out of chaos sometimes comes 
the birth of stars. And Alaska loyally aspires one day to 
add its own Polaris to the true American forty-eight—to 
emerge forever from behind the confining bars of our na- 
tional flag and seek the safe and azure field among those 
sister others. By sympathy with this aim, by understand- 
ing of this strangely alien chaotic past, you can help this 
young colony of yours to climb its dizzy air-way, to the 
stars. For no one can truthfully assert that our Alaska 
is too young to have already a case history of vital impli- 
cation—a scarlet thread of tight hereditary knots in- 
woven with the destinies of haughty empires now crum- 
bled, with glorious queens now dust, and with the farthest 
sea-faring and air-faring of the world’s most courageous 
captains. 

The first human creatures to tread Alaska were cis- 
Pacific Asiatics; Alaska’s maritime provinces were first 
explored and exploited from Asia-ward; it is today, by 
position upon the globe and by ease of access, closer to 
Asiatic points than to any port of continental United 
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States; why then should we set ourselves against an Asia- 
trending future for Alaska? That way lie hereditary 
leaning and propinquity as well — sea-otters, bear cubs 
and even Mother Goose indicating the ancient cradle 
way. And surely there will be some hang-over and bias 
from that past, for though relatively new as an American 
Colony it is not utterly a new land; not in entire forget- 
fulness and not in utter nakedness was it born into the 
national family of ours, but as residuary legatee of many 
a most ancient culture. 

Alaska has been in the long past, Alaska will soon 
prove to be again, the true Northwest Passage to Asia. 
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DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS 
By ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN 


NE of the political delusions, constantly being re- 
() rns by the semi-profound political philoso- 

phers of the club luncheon table and the Pullman 
smoking car, is that there exists no longer any essential 
difference between the Democratic and the Republican 
parties. These party names, we are constantly assured, 
have become mere tags, meaningless and outworn. There 
are assumptions, more hopeful, if less sincere, that the 
Democratic party is disappearing, and the bright pros- 
pect of a day when our general political condition will 
approximate the serenity and purity of that of Pennsyl- 
vania, is painted in glowing terms. 

No one need be surprised at such a confusion of 
thought. For the surface of our political conditions 
seems made up of paradoxes. States like New York, 
Ohio, Maryland and New Jersey, although giving huge 
majorities for Republican candidates for President in 
1920 and 1924, elect Democratic Governors with cheerful 
regularity, and even go so far at times as to return Re- 
publican Senators to private life. The Republican party, 
split wide asunder in 1912, and carrying only two states 
for Mr. Taft, sweeps the country in 1920 and 1924, and 
seems established permanently as the majority party. 
The apparent incongruity of the alliance between Tam- 
many Hall and the South, often noted with regret by 
leading Republican journals, and even spoken of as im- 
moral, continues, despite its apparent inconsistency. 

Many explanations have been offered for these para- 
doxes, but they do not satisfy us, for they fail to reach the 
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profound causes which lie beneath local issues like the 
tariff. Even more insistent matters, such as prohibition 
and racial intolerance, are effects rather than causes. The 
truth remains, that no matter what names may be given 
to them, there will always be two parties in <his country, 
composed of citizens of two radically different political, 
social, and emotional philosophies. And because of the 
fundamental nature of these differences, there will never 
permanently be more than two parties in the United 
States. 

One group is made up of those who vote primarily for 
a personality. This first group, which may be called the 
Democratic-minded party, for there are many voters in 
the Republican party who are like them, is keenly re- 
sponsive to the appeal of leadership. Once being satisfied 
that the man in question may be trusted, they will follow 
him through defeat or victory with equal loyalty. He 
must have touched their imagination by some quality that 
has appealed to their primitive instincts, and the qualities 
which have most often made that appeal have been cour- 
age, and a sympathy with the man or woman who labors 
either with hands or brain. Jefferson, forgetting his 
party doctrine of strict construction, to buy Louisiana; 
Jackson, forgetting his party doctrine of State Rights, to 
keep South Carolina in the Union; Cleveland, waving the 
same doctrine aside when Illinois could not handle her 
anarchists; Wilson, turning his back on the party doc- 
trine of minding our own business, in order to straighten 
out the business of the world—this is the kind of leader 
the Democratic-minded man follows unquestioningly. 

At the root of this loyalty is the feeling of the clan, of 
the feudal spirit, which is imperishably planted in so many 
natures. That is the reason why the South and Tam- 
many find no difficulty in rubbing along together, for the 
basis of the social organization of one and the political 
organization of the other is the same feudalism. A large 
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body of individuals, who depend for their welfare on the 
head of their plantation, or on the leader of their ward, 
who, in his turn, sees to it that no one injures them ex- 
cept himself, form the unit in both cases. No such 
feudal instinct, by. the way, has developed as yet in indus- 
trial organization, and as the border states of the South 
grow more industrial, they become, from a political stand- 
point, more debatable. 

Our various racial stocks have become so mixed during 
the past century that generalizations are not so fruitful as 
they may at first appear. But in this clan feeling, this re- 
sponse to personality in the political leader, there is some- 
thing Celtic, and something Latin, just as there is some- 
thing Teutonic in its opposite. The great body of city 
dwellers who have sprung from Irish or Italian ancestors 
are likely to be found in the Democratic party. They 
have a great capacity for admiration; and that instinct of 
the Mediterranean races which distrusts legislative bodies 
and prefers executive responsibility. 

If this type of mind presupposes large numbers of vot- 
ers who are in the humbler economic walks of life, it pre- 
supposes just as surely the presence of a high type of char- 
acter for their leader. It is not necessary that he be a 
demagogue—who was less of one than Tilden, or Cleve- 
land, or Wilson?) The reporters who were present when 
the last named made his famous speech in Philadelphia to 
the recent immigrants were so anxious to feature his 
phrase “too proud to fight” that they, forgot the reception 
accorded to his other statement, “It is good for you to be- 
lieve us better than we are.” There is a touch of idealism 
in the Democratic-minded man, which shows unexpectedly 
in the most hard-boiled of citizens. One of these, who 
travels on the same suburban road as myself, surprised me 
by speaking of President Wilson, in accents of hero wor- 
ship which I am sure never passed his lips for anyone else. 
It is this capacity for admiration which leads the Demo- 
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cratic voters to follow a vivid if unstable personality like 
Bryan to defeat—and occasionally when a great figure 
and favorable circumstances arise, enough voters who are 
like them but who are nominally Republicans, leave their 
party and elect the Democratic candidate. 

The other type of voter is more interested in institutions 
than he is in personalities. He is distrustful of brilliant 
men, but if a candidate is presented who is safe, who is pos- 
sessed of common sense, who believes in the sanctity of 
property, this type of mind will vote for him without en- 
thusiasm but in overwhelming numbers. For of such 
minds the United States of America are largely made. It 
happens that this type of mind is just now called Republi- 
can and it nominates and elects Hayes, Garfield, McKin- 
ley, Harding, and Mr. Coolidge. Occasionally, a brilliant 
personality arises in its ranks, like Blaine or Roosevelt, 
but the very exception proves the rule. For the Republi- 
can party never elected Blaine, and if its leaders had had 
their way, it would never have elected Roosevelt. He was 
not comfortable in their councils and they did not know 
what to do with him. What he did to the party is now 
history. But he is gone, and the party is as though he had 
never existed. 

One of the greatest sources of strength in the Republi- 
can-minded group is a feeling which has come down to 
them through centuries, from their Teutonic ancestry. 
Emerson expressed it neatly—‘‘the world is governed too 
much.” The spirit which has reduced the royalties of 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, to nonen- 
tities, and made a republic of Germany, is responsible for 
the frame of mind which, no matter what his party name 
may be, prefers a Polk to a Clay, and Mr. Coolidge to 
Mr. Davis. Believing that they can get along well enough, 
if they are let alone, they vote solidly for an Executive 
who will check rather than lead. Even their preference 
for legislative bodies over executives, results more from a 
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comfortable feeling that legislative discussion is likely 
after all to lead nowhere, or at least to no definite action 
that cannot be repealed. ‘This group of Republican- 
minded citizens is conservative, but it would be a mistake 
to call the Republican party conservative, as though its 
opposite were radical. There is nothing essentially radical 
in the Democratic party. The two greatest radical revolts 
of recent years, that of the Progressives in 1912, and that 
of the La Follette wing in 1924, arose in the Republican 
party. ‘There is always a large section of this party who 
are looking for a leader, because they are in that party by. 
accident and they: really belong to the other group. If 
they find a personality on the Democratic ticket who suits 
their fancy, they, will elect him. But if he represents to 
them what Judge Parker represented in 1904 or what 
John W. Davis was unfortunately made to represent in 
1924, they see no reason to leave their party for him. 

How does this fundamental distinction explain and af- 
fect the present political situation? By no other light can 
it be understood how Governor Smith, in the face of re- 
ligious prejudice, puritan opposition and the desire for 
revenge, nursed for three years, is far nearer the nomina- 
tion of his party than anyone believed possible who sat 
through the last Democratic Convention. The leaders of 
his party are beginning to see the elemental truth that 
since there are more Republican-minded voters than there 
are Democratic-minded, the task of selecting a candidate 
for the Democratic party, is not only more difficult, but it 
is also more important. A candidate for the Republican 
party can be selected even as Harding was, with the choice 
depending on the telephonic permission of a chieftain past 
the power to articulate clearly, and the result may be suc- 
cessful. For it really does not matter who the candidate 
is, since the party does not vote for him. It votes for the 
institutions he represents and they go on, irrespective of 
persons. 
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But upon the Democratic party rests a heavier respon- 
sibility. They must nominate a strong, attractive per- 
sonality, or they will be defeated as surely as the sun rises. 
That is why Governor Smith’s name comes up so per- 
sistently, to the regret of the editorial writers of Repub- 
lican newspapers, who are doing their best to convince 
their readers that he can not be elected. It must be a 
matter of chagrin to them when the news columns record 
such a personal victory as has recently occurred in New 
York, but news columns are not so easily, controlled as ed- 
itorial utterances. Even the writers of the latter know 
that it will be much easier to elect Governor Smith than 
it will be to nominate him. For while the Southern dele- 
gates will vote for him in the convention only when they 
are compelled to do so, the South will vote for him in the 
election rather than for any Republican. To anyone fa- 
miliar with the brave attempts to maintain a white Repub- 
lican party in the Southern States, the often repeated 
statement that the nomination of Governor Smith will 
split the solid South, is amusing. One of the most potent 
allies of the Democratic party in the South is the commit- 
tee on credentials which operates at Republican national 
conventions. ‘To this body, which decides each contest be- 
tween white and negro delegations in favor of the latter, 
the Democratic party owes a great debt. The Committee, 
although not composed exclusively of lovers of the colored 
race, acts of course, with an eye to the negro vote in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio. ‘These are debatable states and 
are, therefore, of importance. The Southern white Re- 
publicans, being in their judgment hopelessly in the mi- 
nority, can be disregarded. So there is no danger that the 
South will split upon the nomination of Governor Smith. 

He is the one hope of his party. No one else can draw 
from the Republican party the votes of its Democratic- 
minded members, in the large numbers necessary. to win. 
Governor Ritchie, Senator Reed, or Senator Walsh are 
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personalities, but the Republican leaders are not afraid of 
them. Governor Smith alone has touched the imagination 
of millions of people, who love courage and honesty and 
ability. For he has not only personality; he has also char- 
acter. Cleveland, Roosevelt, and Wilson had both—Mr. 
Coolidge has character, but no personality—and the com- 
bination is not a very usual one. There will be great prob- 
lems for the next President of the United States to face 
and some of the problems will arise without warning. That 
is one reason why thousands of Republicans will vote for 
a man who never is too proud to learn, and who thinks in 
terms of the future as well as of the present. 

But in any event, no matter who is nominated, there will 
still be the two kinds of minds with which to reckon. As 
long as there are descendants of the men who flung Charles 
I from his throne, or of those who invented the Electoral 
College to “refine the people’s views,” or of those who 
strove with Webster to compromise on slavery, in order to 
save the Union and their commercial prosperity, there will 
be a Republican party, or some similar organization with 
another name. Well disciplined, averse to the discussion of 
the unexpected, its conventions will present a solid phalanx 
of organized opinion, in which opposition will be submerged. 
Its cardinal belief, that prosperity, if allowed to alight 
upon the holders of property and the leaders of finance 
and industry, will filter through to the greatest number, 
will not be disturbed by the remote rumors of unemploy- 
ment or the mutterings of the thirsty. It will fight in the 
hollow square that lost at Hastings, but won at Marston 
Moor and Waterloo and Gettysburg, by the errors of its 
foes. 





And as long as there are descendants of the men who 
followed Charles II into exile, or of those who went with 
Robert Emmett to death, or of those who cheered on An- 
drew Jackson to victory, there will always be a Demo- 
cratic party in the United States of America. Not so well 
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disciplined, or so subject to direction, its conventions will 
be swayed by emotions that cannot be discounted in ad- 
vance; its delegates will do more of their own thinking 
and prophecies are out of order. Their great principle 
of personal liberty and their willingness to accept pros- 
perity not as a gift of the gods, but as their own right, will 
permit discussion of subjects which may wreck their 
chances of immediate success, but may bring ultimate vic- 
tory. If they win, it will be through the vigor of their at- 
tack, and for attack a great leader must be provided, who 
will unite the clans through the magnetism of his appeal. 

And because there will always be these two elements in 
our national character, the future of the Republic is se- 
cure. 
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WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 
By CLARENCE E. CASON 


‘es he lounges, swinging one foot, on the 
porch railing of the University Club at Madison. 

Leonard! (He would not like the excla- 
mation point; but he always lives up to exclamation 
points.) It is my first day at Madison, where I have come 
to teach English and to complete my formal graduate 
work. Friendly Morris Roberts, who had the good taste 
to write his Harvard dissertation on Henry James and to 
smoke good pipe tobacco at Wisconsin, has been advising 


me. “Karl Young for the seminary in Shakespeare; 
Dodge for Spenser; Leonard ‘or philology.” ; 
“The poet Leonard—teaches philology?” . . . “Yes 


indeed, and he’ll teach you more about language than mere 
paradigms. He’s sitting over there now, by the way.” 

Mr. Leonard has been walking out along the golden 
slopes that border Lake Mendota. He wears corduroy; 
brown Norfolk jacket, close-fitting breeches, tan stockings 
to his knees, and a jaunty brown hat. Hickory cane in 
one hand, cigarette in the other. He is talking in German 
with an elderly professor with beautiful white hair. I 
catch the name Goethe. They. are engaged in some whim- 
sical controversy. Mr. Leonard seems to win the argu- 
ment. The other goes away smiling. 

Roberts has gone to his room to get a pipe-cleaner. 
Shall I speak to Mr. Leonard? Or is he the kind who 
wishes to talk only to important persons on the front 
porch of the University Club? Luckily I do not have to 
decide. He comes over and speaks to me. Will I have a 
cigarette? 
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“So you have been doing newspaper work.” He does 
not look alarmed or outraged. On the other hand he seems 
to know all about the papers in New York, Washington, 
and Boston. He does not fly at my throat with Brisbane 
and the faults of some local headline writer; not any more 
than I presume to blame him personally for Edgar Guest 
and Elinor Glyn. (Brisbane, I submit in passing, would 
hold his own creditably in a face-to-face discussion with 
some of his contemptuous critics.) Greeley, Dana, White 

he asks about Watterson. His father was a 
newspaper editor for a while. Good! 

Mr. Leonard externally is every inch the poet. His 
eyes are the most luminous I have ever seen, except Henry. 
Watterson’s. Whitening hair, tawny and long; large nose 
and mouth, both none-the-less acutely sensitive for their 
pronounced masculinity; an incisive glance, betokening 
mental alertness and physical vigor, never meant to be ar- 
tificially impressive or embarrassing. An “artist’s” neck- 
tie, usually purple, loosely knotted in a bow; not an affec- 
tation, but a natural tie for Mr. Leonard. What priceless 
thing would I have given in my undergraduate days for a 
model like this; what small mannerisms I might have as- 
siduously mimicked—I who needed so much more than my 
jejune verses to establish myself among my fellow stu- 
dents as a literary man! 

I took a course in philology with Mr. Leonard. In it I 
made the lowest grade of my, graduate career. I never 
risked another course with my friend, though I promised 
to take Icelandic. He didn’t mind. His standards of 
scholarship were higher than my own. 

Let it be assumed that William Ellery Leonard does 
not have to be here identified. One has inquired for “Two 
Lives” at the bookstore and perhaps been told that all 
copies had been sold, that a new edition was being awaited; 
possibly one has learned that no other American poem of 
its type has been so admired both in this country and in 
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England. One knows of “The Lynching Bee,” “sop 
and Hyssop,” “Tutankamen and After,” the poetic trans- 
lations of “Beowulf” and “Lucretius,” “The Vaunt of 
Man.” And one is now reading with deepening wonder 
that magnificent autobiography, “The Locomotive-God.” 
Let it be hopefully assumed also that many others who 
read books vicariously (through magazine reviews) and 
who discuss these books vacuously (through their hats) 
may be led, by the uncommon note of reverence in the re- 
views, to read “The Locomotive-God” in person. 

Mr. Leonard began writing “The Locomotive-God” 
during the summer of 1926. Before the end of Septem- 
ber of that year the book of 427 generous pages was com- 
plete. During that interval the scholar was also engaged 
in a very, long treatise dealing with his identification of the 
metrical scheme of “The Cid.” This treatise, in Spanish, 
was being prepared for publication in Madrid. He was 
also acting upon an invitation to join the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, and wondering what to do about 
an invitation to read the Phi Beta Kappa poem at Har- 
vard. Yet to me he did not seem any busier than usual. 

All of “The Locomotive-God” he read to me, page by 
page, as he was writing it. He came to my room with 
each successive installment. Why he should thus have so 
singularly honored me, I do not know. But I can devise 
some tangible estimate of the teaching-value which was in- 
volved. Mr. Leonard gave me more of an education in one 
evening’s discussion of the artistic problems of his composi- 
tion than he had given me, several years before, in several 
hours of classroom philology. . . . “Does that episode 
of the maimed cat seem too ghastly?” “It is unpleasant, but 
extremely suggestive and pertinent.” “I'll leave it in.” 

“What about those two paragraphs?” “They seem 
a little harsh, and below the tone you have established.” 
“That’s right. Ill leave them out.” . . . “This word 
won't do. That isn’t what I want to say—well, here I’ll 
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cross it out and think it over.” A few days afterward: 
“Now I believe I’ve got it. How’s that?” And he always 
seemed to have just it. . . . Paragraphs became sen- 
tences, words paragraphs, sentences pages, projected para- 
graphs only words. 

He said he could objectify, the material by reading it 
aloud to me. Quietly reading along, frequently stopping 
for explanations, questions, or imaginative projections, he 
was at once keenly aware of any rise or fall in tonal qual- 
ity. No director of a symphony orchestra could be more 
sensitive to inharmonious bassoon or rattling drum. Parts 
of the book he wrote rapidly, “without a thought’; other 
parts caused him a deal of trouble. I think that, in all the 
book, he wrote passages descriptive of his student days in 
Germany and those about his pet cat, Jimmie, with the 
most unmitigated pleasure; and I believe that the chapter 
on his life in Bolton gave him the most pain. He was ex- 
alted when writing of what he has loved most: his dear 
ones, his cottage with its gardens near Lake Wingra, and 
the beauty that is Madison, “the shining city.” 

The Locomotive-God—chief evil character, foil to the 
main actor in the book of that name, symbol on the one 
hand, stark reality on the other—is the dreadless angel, the 
foul fiend of “Paradise Lost.” If “Two Lives,” to alter 
the figure somewhat, is Mr. Leonard’s “Paradise Lost,” 
then his “The Locomotive-God” is his “Samson Ago- 
nistes,” in some ways a more compelling piece of art. 
Given a Milton without blindness, who will say that the 
poetry. of Milton would have been more great, or less so? 
Without that “phobia” which has “so strangely hampered 
him,” would the essential Leonard—I mean his living art 
—have flowered more bountifully, or less so? 

As a tot of thirty months, in a starched white dress, 
waiting for his father at the railroad station in Plainfield, 
N. J., in 1878, William Ellery Leonard was stricken 
through heart and soul, with unearthly terror, by an on- 
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rushing locomotive. The locomotive was going to kill him. 
It was God! The vision itself, through the years, disinte- 
grated. But the terror, disembodied, remained. And then 
in “manhood’s grief’—like the ghost in “Hamlet’”—‘lo, 
where it comes again!” 

In day-by-day contacts a friend would never be led to 
think of Mr. Leonard as a tragic figure. Aside from his 
fundamental concern with art and scholarship, his fancy 
tends rather toward the humorous vein. No man is more 
given to whole-souled, robust, and diaphragmatic laughter. 
You hear him all over the place. A soundly constructed 
comic turn—of course not lacking in propriety, but never- 
theless not lacking in human resonance—is his pride and 
joy. You interrupt a seminary in Chaucer with such a 





story, and he is likely to invite you to tea at his home. 
And such traits, after all—how much closer they bring him 
to Chaucer in the flesh, as well as to Chaucer in the anno- 
tated tome. 

Searching for cat-nip for Jimmie the cat in the spring- 
green grass of Observatory Hill—with Lake Mendota 
waters so quietly blue out there beyond the apple orchard 

talking late into winter nights, he saying more 
than I, in my room, where perhaps hard coal had turned a 
cherry-color in the fireplace—where without the windows 
our capitol dome was a light-showered aura beyond the 
snowy tree-tops . . . the finishing touches before the 
publication of “Two Lives”’—how Caldwell and I, glory- 
ing in the work, read and re-read the manuscript copy, 
urged by the author to be as adversely critical as possible 
(see there my autographed manuscript-copy in the book- 
case) . . . the proofs on “Tutankamen” , 
dinners at the Club, with tentative verses for the real des- 
sert—sometimes ironic verses, “Master of Life”; doggerel 
verses, “The Little Willie Cycle”; penciled notes on visit- 
ing cards, sent by waiters to preoccupied young instructors: 


“pierced through by love’s delightful pangs” . . . at 
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Mr. Leonard’s home—steaks (the way one hopes they will 
be), crisp salads, tinkling goblets (water!—as far as I ever 
knew); the sun-parlor (Hamlin Garland, Sherwood An- 
derson, Sinclair Lewis, Joseph Hergesheimer, Carl Sand- 
burg, Vachel Lindsay, and many shining lights in the aca- 
demic firmament, and many, very many, quite unknown 
in any firmament, have been there); and now and then, 
the study—dquietude, reflection, work . . . One cher- 
ishes such things . . . Thank you, Mr. Leonard! 


It was the rarest thing that I was ever made conscious 
of any abnormality, any “phobiac” qualities, in Mr. Leon- 
ard’s conduct. I knew of course that he could not walk 
around Lake Monona, twelve miles through December 
snow, with me—though he would have delighted in just 
such things. I knew he could under no circumstances go 
more than about half a mile from his Murray Street home. 
But his adventures, physical and intellectual, within “the 
half-mile beat” were more exciting than those of an ordi- 
nary man who might yearly circle the globe. 

His constant psychological experiments to effect a cure 
were known to me in some detail; his inevitable failures 
were known. Yet, somehow, I never pitied Mr. Leon- 
ard; incipient pity was always swept away by admiration. 
We have walked many nights down Murray Street to the 
railroad tracks to stand and watch the locomotives switch- 
ing by: he wished to impress his subconscious mind with 
the fact that the engines were harmless to him; he wholly 
realized the material fact, but the Locomotive-God, the 
early, actuality and later the symbol of implanted horror, 
remained steadfastly, nevertheless. I have walked on 
Langdon Street with him in mental anguish (I have no 
right to speak of that). At such times, however, he found 
escape in irrelevancies . . . I follow the example in 
the next few paragraphs. 

Not so many years ago but that some in Madison still 
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have pungent memories of the event, the State Board of 
Control imported a certain efficiency expert from New 
York to make a survey of the University. The expert 
naturally found conditions much less than one hundred 
per cent efficient. Deans were pronounced “liars” (among 
them the dean of the graduate school), and hundreds of 
professors were found to be “ignoramuses” or worse. The 
“survey” became nationally (comically) famous. Condi- 
tions for the expert himself soon became practically in- 
tolerable. 

Mr. Leonard, upon departure of the surveyor for sub- 
sequent duties in the State Capitol, composed an ode, 
which was duly printed in a Madison newspaper. The 
first two stanzas I present: 


To Dr. ALLEN ON THE JOB 


Though corn be mildewed on the cob, 
Though editors corrupt the mob, 
Though educators lie and rob, 

I am not blue— 


For thou, O Allen-on-the-job, 
Wilt see us through! 


O Expert in Efficiency! 

Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee 
Thou canst distinguish to a T; 

By. quart and gallon 

Thou gagest cow or Ph.D., 

O Sapient Allen! 


Miss Harriet Monroe, writing in Poetry a few years 
ago, was not altogether correct in saying that Mr. Leor- 
ard could never eclipse “Two Lives”; for, though “The 
Locomotive-God” may not be superior to “Two Lives” 
as poetic expression, it does eclipse the poem in the variety 
of interests it embraces. And H. L. Mencken’s indig- 
nant statement—that “W. E. Leonard is the most neg- 
lected poet in America”—is not so true today as it once 
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may have been, though lesser poets may still be less neg- 
lected. 

We are sitting a summer afternoon on a slope above 
Lake Mendota, near the unseasonable toboggan slide, 
smoking pipes. (Mr. Leonard, alas, has no taste in either 
pipes or tobacco.) He is showing me a letter from a 
former colleague, now becoming deservedly more and 
more noted in the East. The letter is particularly gentle, 


appreciative—almost tender. “And on the exterior he 
was so forthright, so gruff,” says Mr. Leonard—‘some 
even thought him hard.” . . . “I always knew he 


was the real stuff—always said so,” I reply, sincerely, but 
rather lightly. Then, looking at my companion’s face, I 
am immediately in another mood—for his eyes are wet. 

That moment, at least, he treasured this letter 
above all he has received from celebrated critics, in many 
languages, from many lands. 
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THE Press AND INTERNATIONAL MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
By WILLIS J. ABBOT 
won the great war left much of Europe in ruins, 


and sorely shattered the social and financial fabric of 

even those nations which were remote from the ac- 
tual field of action, there has been a wide-spread and search- 
ing examination into all activities which may possibly lead 
to a repetition of that suicidal conflict. The League of 
Nations, it was hoped, would put an end to the secret di- 
plomacy, which led Europe into the impasse of 1914. The 
struggle for control of raw materials, the search for out- 
lets for surplus population, the restless activities of mili- 
tarists, the propaganda of Bolshevists, the resentment of 
peoples upon whom the Versailles or collateral treaties im- 
posed some loss of sovereignty or territory, are all watched 
with sedulous vigilance not only by those whom official 
station makes in some degree responsible for continuing 
peace, but by millions who view with dread the slightest 
symptom of a return of the war madness. 

The world wants peace. Cynics to the contrary, every 
people is today living in dread of war, and if there be 
governments or dynasts nursing an ambition for conquest 
they must keep it secret or fall from power. Hence the 
succession of protocols, draft treaties, Locarno agree- 
ments, arbitration treaties, The Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, the Commission for the Codification 
of International Law, the “all in” treaties, advocated by 
Lord Cecil, the Briand-Kellogg correspondence and the 
multiplicity of suggestions, official and otherwise, for 
causing the peace of the world to endure. 
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A very distinguished psychologist, Dr. Morton Prince 
of Harvard, remarked to me recently, while contemplating 
a newspaper, the first page of which was largely filled with 
reports of peace meetings, that if the constant discussion 
of peace could be maintained the thing itself would inevi- 
tably follow. For such educational discussions of some- 
thing that the whole world really wants tend to create 
common habits of thinking, hard-boiled patterns which gov- 
ern our behavior and from which we cannot escape if we 
would. In doing this they create a common point of 
view and a common emotional attitude towards peace and 
away from war. And out of this there would develop a 
common international will-to-peace. In other words there 
would inevitably be developed a world consciousness which 
would think of and approach every international dispute 
in terms of peace instead of in terms of war. That is the 
way public opinion of groups of people, large and small, 
whether of nations or communities, is created. Without 
such a world consciousness and will to peace, world peace 
is not possible. 

In time of war, governments, perhaps without any sci- 
entific knowledge of psychology, have always acted in ac- 
cordance with this principle, welding the press of their na- 
tions into one coherent whole, having for its single pur- 
pose the creation of mass hatred of the enemy and the 
stimulation of the warlike passions of the people. Up to 
the present moment no government, however peaceful its 
professions, has thought to mobilize the press for peace, 
nor have the newspapers of any nation recognized it as a 
patriotic duty to strive as earnestly in times of peace to 
show the good and lovable traits in foreign peoples as in 
time of war they, labor to transform by constant calumny 
a formerly friendly people into the semblance of savages, 
barbarians, Huns! 

May it not be worth while at this time of universal in- 
quiry into the causes of war to consider somewhat the psy- 
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chological effect of the ordinary international news pub- 
lished throughout the world? The press, particularly that 
of the United States and England, is untiring in the task 
of collecting and publishing intelligence from the four 
corners of the globe. As the telegraph and cable suc- 
ceeded the post so the radio has succeeded these forms of 
intercommunication. Three notable press associations 
bring tens of thousands of words daily under the two 
oceans and the Caribbean Sea to the newspapers of the 
United States, and nine great American newspapers main- 
tain special correspondents in the capitals of the world, 
and, in most instances, sell the news thus gathered to lesser 
dailies outside their own immediate zone of publication. 

Thackeray’s famous panegyric on the press in “Penden- 
nis,” which has turned so many youths into the pleasant if 
not profitable ways of journalism, still holds good—with 
modern addenda: 


They were passing through the Strand as they talked, 
and by. a newspaper office, which was all lighted up and 
bright. Reporters were coming out of the place, or rush- 
ing up to it in cabs; there were lamps burning in the ed- 
itors’ rooms, and above where the compositors were at 
work: the windows of the building were in a blaze of gas. 

“Look at that, Pen,’ Warrington said. “There she is— 
the great engine—she never sleeps. She has her ambassa- 
dors in every quarter of the world—her couriers upon ev- 
ery road. Her officers march along with armies, and her 
envoys walk into statesmen’s cabinets. They are ubiqui- 
tous. Yonder journal has an agent, at this minute, giving 
bribes at Madrid; and another inspecting the price of po- 
tatoes in Covent Garden. Look! here comes the Foreign 
Express galloping in. They will be able to give news to 
Downing Street tomorrow: funds will rise or fall, for- 
tunes be made or lost; Lord B. will get up, and, holding 
the paper in his hand, and seeing the noble Marquis in his 
place, will make a great speech; and—and Mr. Doolan 
will be called away from his supper at the Back Kitchen; 
for he is foreign sub-editor, and sees the mail on the news- 
paper sheet before he goes to his own.” 
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The Foreign Express no longer gallops in, but the 
needle on the cable dial, the tape at the radio receiving 
station, the voice over the long-distance wireless ’phone 
still bring the news of the world. And sometimes one is 
moved to wonder at the character of the news gathered at 
such cost and transmitted by such triumphs of inventive 
genius. 

I happened to be in Berlin in the days of the mark’s 
deepest depreciation. Never was a city so plunged in ap- 
prehension and gloom. No workingman could tell whether 
his day’s wages would suffice to buy even his breakfast on 
the morrow. Unbelievable as it seems today notes were 
printed for ten billion marks—the German billion being 
equivalent to our trillion—and such a note had a value, 
for the moment, of less than two dollars and a half. Es- 
tablished fortunes were swept away—investments other 
than those in real property were worthless. It was an oc- 
casion on which every generous and sympathetic sentiment 
of the visitor from another and more fortunate land would 
seem to have been stirred to the depths. 

I dropped in at the office of the correspondent of one of 
the best known American newspapers. The young gen- 
tleman there established took only a mild interest in the 
currency situation. His proprietor had but recently been 
in Berlin and had left words of instruction which were re- 
peated for my edification. “The chief told me,” he said 
impressively, “to cut out all this high brow stuff about rep- 
arations, the stabilization of the mark, the permanence of 
the Reich, or the troubles in the Ruhr. He says that with 
all this blotting out of old fortunes the aristocracy must 
be turning some sharp corners to get a living—women on 
the streets, men at the gambling tables, and the like. A 
good scandal or a crime in high society is what will get on 
the first page!” 

Not long after at the Press Bureau of the Foreign Of- 
fice a distressed official said to me earnestly, “If you wished 
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to do us a service, you would try to persuade American 
newspapers to send either older and more serious men 
here, or cut down the salaries of those they have. With 
our currency in its present state, a man with $75 or $100 
American money a week is a millionaire. Some of your 
younger fellows can’t stand it, and we are worried over 
the possibilities.” 

That was five years ago. The depreciated currency is 
gone. The mark ‘as been stabilized. There are probably 
no correspondents to Germany who can deport themselves 
like millionaries. But whether the standard of news has 
been raised as has the value of the mark is another ques- 
tion. And it is not in reporting the great international 
events that the tendency to sensationalism, exaggeration, 
or national bias does its chief harm. It is the steady flow 
of news, misleading because so largely one-sided, and dis- 
proportionate in the stress it lays upon the irritating 
phases of international relations, which does the chief mis- 
chief. Just now, for example, it is difficult for the Ameri- 
can newspaper reader to think of the French as anything 
save a nation intent upon repudiating its just debts, and 
eager to plunge into a new series of wars in pursuit of 
glory. As to the social morality, of the French people, 
that, as Mr. Wegg said of the difference in the Rooshan and 
the Roman Empire, is a thing not to be discussed before 
ladies. On the other hand the French, being schooled 
thereto by their own press, have come to regard the United 
States as “Uncle Shylock,” believe implicitly that our 
statesmen and soldiers claim exclusive credit for the vic- 
tory in the world-war, and regard our visiting legionnaires 
as persons who should be rigidly excluded from French 
homes, and left to riot in the resorts which alone attract 
them to Paris. No less a person than Henri Berenger, 
former French Ambassador to Washington, has recently 
formally protested against the attitude of the French 
press toward the United States, and there have been in- 
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numerable protests in the United States against the mis. 
leading picture of French life presented by too many 
American newspapers. 

The somewhat flamboyant mayor of Chicago has given 
English correspondents stationed in the United States an 
opportunity to arouse hostility to this country which they 
have eagerly. improved. But we can hardly criticize them 
for informing their papers of the existence in the second 
American city of a chief executive who has detected a plot 
to annex the United States to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and who has defiantly threatened to “punch 
King George’s snout!” It does, however, occur to the 
well-informed American that “Big Bill” is not all there is 
to Chicago, nor are his fulminations against Great Britain 
all there is to him. A city which is rebuilding itself at the 
cost of hundreds of millions of dollars merely to improve 
its aesthetic qualities is worth occasional news mention 
even when its mayor is not in eruption. And, for that 
matter, Mayor Thompson himself has certain qualities as 
an executive, and is accomplishing certain reforms which 
are not sensational enough to make good “copy,” but 
which should not be wholly obscured by his demagogic cru- 
sade against King George. The average English newspa- 
per reader, however, is given no opportunity to doubt that 
all Chicago is made up of violent foes to his country under 
the leadership of a mayor eager to declare war at an in- 
stant’s notice. 

It is not as between America and the old world alone 
that newspapers tend to awaken misunderstandings. 
What in this field is apt to be only the outcome of careless- 
ness, an incorrect estimate of the quality of news, or a zest 
for sensationalism, becomes on the continent almost an ex- 
act science. Politicians there employ the press as an agent 
provocateur. The task is made the more simple by. the 
fact that the news gathering agencies, corresponding to 
our Associated Press and United Press Association, are 
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government agencies, and brazenly employed for pur- 
poses of propaganda. In Paris you will hear of the scan- 
dalous way in which the Wolfe Agency distorts the utter- 
ances of French public men, and misinterprets the actions 
of the French Government. In Berlin the Foreign Office 
responds, “But you ought to see what the Havas agency 
does to news affecting Germany!” Continental journalism 
takes this as a matter of course, for it must be regretfully 
conceded that in that field many qualities are more greatly 
prized in a newspaper article than either good faith or sin- 
cerity of purpose. The trail of personal and party poli- 
tics is everywhere, and neither writers nor readers seem 
disquieted by. it. But the importance of that situation to 
the American or English reader lies in the fact that to a 
great extent the source of information to which the corre- 
spondent stationed in France, Germany, or Italy must 
turn are either these subsidized news agencies or the prej- 
udiced and untrustworthy press. News thus polluted at 
its source is not apt to be fit for general consumption. 
This is a situation not easy to correct. Indeed it can only 
be met by the creation of a corps of correspondents able to 
go back of such secondary sources of news as local papers 
and the agencies. This implies a thorough command of 
the language of the country to which the correspondent is 
accredited—not an invariable accomplishment—and an in- 
timate social relation with the people who make the impor- 
tant news. Perhaps in time newspapers will apply to am- 
bitious youths desirous of going abroad something of the 
tests which the Rogers law exacts from aspiring diplo- 
mats. A man at the end of a cable with a great newspa- 
per at the other end, ready to spread his words among a 
million people, is at least as well equipped to make inter- 
national trouble as the second assistant sub-secretary at 
Caracas. Yet to get the latter job a youth must have 
passed searching examinations in history, geography, and 
economics, especially as bearing upon conditions in the 
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country to which he is sent, must have command of two 
foreign languages, and must undergo a searching inquiry 
into his habits and affiliations, his personal manner and 
his social aptitude. In journalism a record of reportorial 
achievement and a “nose for news” are too often the chief 
qualifications of the youth whom a managing editor—him- 
self often ignorant of foreign affairs—picks to represent 
the paper at a foreign capital. 

Time was that the representative of a London newspa- 
per at such a capitol as Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or Con- 
stantinople was in the truest sense a diplomat. He was 
equipped to mingle with those who were making history on 
equal terms, and his paper supplied him with means to 
maintain his station. American journalism seldom pro- 
duced correspondents of this type and British journalism 
is rapidly ceasing to maintain them. Just as the general 
tendency of the press is away from dignity, and toward 
the more sensational treatment of the news, so foreign cor- 
respondence is becoming more trivial and the dignity of 
the correspondent’s place is slowly vanishing. 

The lamentable failure of the recent conference for the 
Limitation of Naval Armament at Geneva was due to a 
variety of causes. But one of the most potent influences 
against its success was the attitude of the press representa- 
tives of both the United States and England. Since the 
debacle one American observer has published in an intlu- 
ential American weekly an enthusiastic article declaring 
that during this conference, for the first time, the Ameri- 
can correspondents were a unit in upholding their own 
country’s position. In England, shortly after, I was told 
that the British correspondents had manifested their pa- 
triotism in the same manner. Now the obvious result of 
this belauded nationalism is that the people of the United 
States have no accurate idea of what the British govern- 
ment’s position was, nor have the British any, conception 
of the reasons behind the attitude of the American con- 
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ferees. Probably the conference would have been a fail- 
ure in any event. Veteran diplomats say that its collapse 
was assured by failure to confer in advance upon points 
which were held subject to discussion and agreement. Both 
groups of delegates were bound by iron-clad instructions 
from which they could not depart. A conference implies 
mutual concessions, but in this case concessions were prac- 
tically prohibited in advance. To these elements of discord 
may be added the voice of the press which systematically 
treated the event as a fight rather than a peace conference, 
which raucously presented its own nationalistic point of 
view, and which, from the moment the delegates began to 
gather, predicted failure. In the first days of the confer- 
ence the very, distinguished correspondent of one of the 
American press associations declared that it was destined 
to be “the greatest Anglo-American tragedy of the cen- 
tury.” 

In a certain sense it has proved exactly that. Not be- 
cause it failed. Diplomatic conferences have done that be- 
fore and left no evil results behind. But this one, with the 
aid of the press of the nations involved, has sown dragon’s 
teeth. It is no exaggeration to say that the American and 
the English people are each profoundly convinced that the 
other strove to acquire for itself the mastery of the seas 
while professing plausibly and hypocritically a desire only 
for equality of power. Had the British press reported 
fairly and dispassionately the American position, and had 
the press of our own country subordinated its patriotic 
zeal to a determination to make understandable the posi- 
tion of an honorable and friendly adversary, the irritation 
so apparent today in Anglo-American relations would not 
exist. Day by day it was insisted on the one hand that the 
British demanded that cruisers be limited to the smaller 
type because they would be of little use to the United 
States with its lack of naval bases, and on the other hand 
that the United States wanted 10,000 ton ships because 
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they would outclass the smaller cruisers required by Great 
Britain for her far-flung police duties. But both nations 
were right in their conception of the character of the ships 
best suited to their needs. The error, the criminal blun- 
der, was the action of the press in attributing to each a 
sinister purpose to overreach the other. From that has 
sprung the mistaken public sentiment which leads the peo- 
ple of the United States to look with complacency upon 
the greatest and most costly naval programme ever pre- 
sented to Congress. From it has proceeded the resent- 
ment which fills the London press today with gibes and 
sneers at the United States as preaching peace, repudi- 
ating all organizations iftended to assure it, and turning 
calmly from a conference for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments to initiate legislation for the construction of incom- 
parably the most costly and powerful fleet the world has 
ever known. 

Is there a remedy? Is there any safeguard that can be 
applied to methods of international news correspondence 
which will eliminate from it the elements of danger? 

Primarily the situation would be improved if newspa- 
pers generally would instruct their correspondents to 
avoid transmitting news which is merely irritating or 
provocative in character and without enough importance 
to make its publication necessary. Doubtless the immedi- 
ate journalistic response to this would be that unless im- 
portant no news, whether provocative or not, should be 
cabled. Unfortunately this is untrue. For example not 
very long ago a great number of American papers carried 
a cable with a Czechoslovakian date line describing a duel 
fought by Mussolini in which I] Duce was “detected” in 
wearing a coat of mail! Of course the story was untrue, 
and it was equally unimportant. But irritating as it was 
to the Italian people, it was widely published in the 
United States, as had been an earlier story that I] Duce had 
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quarrelled with the Crown Prince and struck him in the 


face. For sending the latter story a correspondent was 


expelled from the country and has ever since been posing 
as a martyr to the Italian censorship. 

Fundamentally this whole problem grows out of the 
demand of advertisers for huge circulation, and the tend- 
ency of newspaper readers to buy. the more sensational 
sheets. It is unfortunately a fact that the very class of 
news, either domestic or international, which contributes 
most to the sale of a newspaper is of the least benefit to the 
reader, and, in the case of foreign news, most contributory 
to international antagonisms. Sensationalism in domestic 
news contributes to a certain extent to the spread of 
crime, and to the blunting of the public consciousness by 
its effects on the minds of individuals. Sensationalism in 
international news reacts immediately upon the attitudes 
of governments, and antagonisms created between states 
logically lead to war. It is for this reason that there 
should be expected of newspaper owners and responsible 
editors a higher sense of responsibility for the character 
of the news they gather throughout the world. Many al- 
ready manifest such a sense of responsibility. Some, un- 
happily, repudiate it and seem to seek for the needlessly 
irritating and provocative. There can probably be no 
broad generalization as to the attitude of the press as a 
whole, because in every country, there are notable excep- 
tions to the rule that sensationalism has an irresistible at- 
traction for the editor seeking great circulation. Nor 
would it be fair to dismiss with a few phrases correspond- 
ents who serve their papers in foreign lands. Many of 
these are men of high culture and a serious comprehension 
of the responsibilities of their position. Some possess 
neither culture nor an adequate comprehension of respon- 
sibility. A suitable estimate of the part played by inter- 
national news in creating or correcting misunderstandings 
between nations and peoples would require an exhaus- 
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tive investigation which could only be conducted with the 
co-operation of the press itself. Such an inquiry should 
not be confined to the methods adopted in Europe and 
America, but should take into consideration the obvious 
irritation of the South American press with the policies of 
the United States, as reported to them, and should em- 
brace some investigation into the character of the news 
that came out of China at the time when the world was 
led to fear that the placid people of that great country 
were going Bolshevist. An inquiry of this sort would 
prove enlightening to the public and might even result in 
a correction of journalistic methods which too often im- 
peril the harmonious relations of nations. 
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POETRY 


FIVE POEMS 


By Cari SANDBURG 


BLOSSOM THEMES 
1. 


ATE in the winter came one day 
When there was a whiff on the wind, 
a suspicion, a cry not to be heard 
of perhaps blossoms, perhaps green 
grass and clean hills lifting rolling 
shoulders. 
Does the nose get the cry of spring 
first of all? is the nose thankful 
and thrilled first of all? 
2. 
If the blossoms come down 
so they must fall on snow 
because spring comes this year 
before winter is gone, 
then both snow and blossoms look sad: 
peaches, cherries, the red summer apples, 
all say it is a hard year. 


3. 
The wind has its own way of picking off 
the smell of peach blossoms and then 
carrying that smell miles and miles. 
Women washing dishes in lonely, farmhouses 
stand at the door and say, “Something is 
happening.” 
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4, 


A little foam of the summer sea 
of blossoms, 
a foam finger of white leaves, 
shut these away— 
high into the summer wind runners. 
Let the wind be white too. 


FLOWERS TELL MONTHS 


OLD buttons in the garden today— 
Among the brown-eyed susans the golden spiders are 
gambling. 
The blue sisters of the white asters speak to each other. 


After the travel of the snows— 
Buttercups come in a yellow rain, 
Johnny-jump-ups in a blue mist— 
Wild azaleas with a low spring cry. 


NOCTURN CABBAGE 
ABBAGES catch at the moon. 


It is late summer, no rain, the pack of the soil 
cracks open, it is a hard summer. 
In the night the cabbages catch at the moon, the 
leaves drip silver, the rows of cabbages are 
series of little silver waterfalls in the moon. 
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BROKEN SKY 


HE sky of gray is eaten in six places, 

Rag holes stand out. 

It is an army blanket and the sleeper 
slept too near the fire. 


SILVER POINT 


HE silver point of an evening star 
dropping toward the hammock of new moon 
over Lake Okoboji, over prairie waters in lowa— 
it was framed in the lights just after twilight. 


IDY L 


N A VALLEY late bees with whining gold 
Thread summer to the loose ends of sleep; 
A harvester pauses, surprised, in dreams of sheep, 
Across his back the ravellings of the sun. 


No risk of incandescence begs his eyes 
To the stubble horizon, nor ceremony 
Of season slipping absently to fall; 
Only, the endless water in the run. 


If always the torture of stillness suddenly 
Argued so brisk and vain an agony, 
One hid in winter could look back and say: 
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“Summer, you are the eucharist of death; 
Partake of you and never again 
Will midnight foot it steeply into dawn, 
Dawn veer into day, 
Nor the praised schism be of year split off year. 
All time would be some tatters 
On a figure, and the arrested sun— 


Which are one.” 
ALLEN TATE 


THE NORWICH ROAD 


AST of the Romany race, 
Haply a king and queen, 
Meal it with sorry grace 
On the highway border of green. 


August with mock of rain 
For fire expected of her 

Slaps the coarse grasses amain 
In the faces neglected of her. 


A kinship in sorrow groups 

Their tattered forms together; 

For miles the torn wheat stoops, 
Moved with their mood and the weather. 


They stare, and their hearts are choking; 
For splendours that were of old 

Are purples of knapweed soaking 

And wreckage of ragwort gold. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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ALONG THIS SAND 


EEP roll the breakers where we run 
Along the sands, 

And up the blue deep rolls the sun 
From sunny lands. 


Only the sandpipers, down the beach, 
With us shall fly. 

We solely hold this naked reach 
Of sea and sky. 


Far out the combers burst in white 
Bare majesty, 

And the great sun’s unmeasured light 
Burns fierce and free. 


Time shall not give us deeper things 
To understand, 

Nor any, greater song than sings 
Along this sand. 


O, we a while are fortunate 
Who comprehend 

Unthinking stretches that await 
A thoughtless end. 


Men have been here and men shall be, 
But we will hold 
For ours alone this blaze of sea 


And day of gold, 


Though men should be here everywhere 
When we are done 

With racing naked in the air, 
And sea, and sun. 


And in us always there will beat, 
Though secretly, 
The windy rushing of free feet 
Beside a sea. 
LAWRENCE LEE 











MAGNOLIA 


USKY and strong, 
You lift high your branches, 
Mighty magnolia; 
Starred in rayed clusters, 
Green, glossy, shining, 
With thousands of leaves; 
Sixty feet high 
From the base to the top, 
Green cone of glory: 
Waking in spring 
With the beautiful cream-white cups of your blossom, 
Charmed into opening 
By the mocking-bird’s mad bursts of song. 


Gulfwards they know you, 

Where the chocolate-brown rivers boiling and fretting 

Sway silently southward 

Past the flat cotton-fields. 

DeSoto stood under your branches, 

Whetting his sword; 

Marquette tied his boat where you stood overshading 
some bayou, 

Knelt there and prayed; 

LaSalle planted beside you the golden lilies of France, 

Proud and alone; 

You are the dream of a forgotten Empire, 

Louisiana and a lithe fiery quadroon singing, 

Leather-legged hunters stuck your leaves in their coon- 
skin caps, 

Calico-clad settlers tied your blooms to the bonnets of 
their wagons. 


Dusky and strong, 

You lift high your branches, 

Mighty magnolia; 

Forgetting, not knowing 

How war raged once under your shade. 
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Iron guns of Vicksburg 

Once boomed through your branches, 

Whistling and whirling 

Green leaves to the ground: 

You were the hope of the south, 

Here bugles blared, here flags were flung, here regiments 
raised a ragged cheer, 

Here too the site of many a shallow grave 

At which some blue-eyed farmer’s boy clutched at the 
bloody grass. 


You guarded too the stately house 

With its white fluted pillars; 

Smooth-ruffled silks within were spread beneath the lus- 
tres, 

Low bosoms gleamed, the fiddlers scraped like mad; 

The music shook you as you dreamed within the moon- 
light, 

Mad kisses and low murmurs thrilled your branches: 

Spurs clinked as voices from the verandah started Dixie, 

And long-curled gallants drank a toast to the new-born 
Stars and Bars. 


Dusky and strong, 

Dusky, deep-green, 

Jade green and faint gold, 

You stand now apart. 

Apart from this age and its impotent clamor, 

Its ravening fury, its pillage of ultimate destruction; 

Apart from all things, dreaming only 

Of an empire lost and forgotten, 

Blown like the faint perfume from your chalices of snow, 

Spreading about your dark trunk and your deep heavy 
shade to draw me 

In the stifling slow midsummer days to the red-brown 
Southland still. 

JoHnN GouLp FLETCHER 











CODFISH CHOWDER AND SUN 
By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


TT tien are many kinds of picnics; but my kind is 
the only kind that satisfies so well that it lasts me 
through a whole year. 

To begin with you must have the Maine coast. But 
more than that—a particular part of the Maine coast, 
Casco Bay with its islands, a new one for every day in 
the year, ranging in size from Great Chebeague and 
Great Island, each capable of supporting far-flung vil- 
lages, to the Chunk o’ Pork and the Pound o’ Tea and 
Jello with its bushel of soil. And you must have my. kind 
of a family—one in which there are enough babies sprin- 
kled in among the grown-ups to keep a panoramic cam- 
era busy. A picnic without a dozen yards of grandchil- 
dren would be only half a picnic for my mother. Not any 
children at all will do, either; they must be babies who 
take life as a sunrise or a circus or both together even 
when they still go on all fours. 

Then you must have islands with fir trees packed so 
closely together that you might walk along their tops, if 
you were spry, and you must have the myrrh of the bal- 
sams in your nose along with the smell of the sea all a 
summer’s day. It must be a day in August and one of 
the kind that you will find nowhere else on this round 
earth save Maine; northwest wind blowing the sky as 
clean and clear as a bell, a blue sky that you can fairly 
hear ring, and white galleons of clouds with flat keels 
which sail over by thousands and yet never get in the way 
of the sun. The sunshine turns everything to amber and 
crystal and pours over the world like a tide. You can 
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hear it lapping the granite coasts. The whole world is 
very hot yet airy; you can smell the tar in the calking of 
the boats. Your face turns into a russet banner. Your 
brain turns into sunlight. The ocean grows darker and 
deeper blue between the white crests that are coming in 
from far Spain. The sea and the sun get in under your 
soul. 

I cannot begin to tell you all the ingredients you mix to- 
gether to make this day of bliss. Somewhere at the be- 
ginning you stir in a motor boat of the sort that is wide 
in the beam, good to hold a small army. You add spray 
all over everybody, especially the children; for my picnic 
would lack spice if all of us were not well drenched down 
with brine and salted down till our eyes were a fast blue. 
To have the best spray you need a flooding tide to kick 
up a chop against the wind. Throw into the picnic all the 
sandwiches, ginger ale, coffee, salads, fruit, cakes, and 
doughnuts you please, for nothing can spoil the mess. 
You have the safe sine qua non in the baskets at the bot- 
tom of the boat. Nothing could kill the flavor of the 
clams and lobsters you are carrying with you alive. The 
codfish are alive and waiting, too, out in the ocean you 
are heading into. 

It is well to add an aunt who makes it a point to be pre- 
pared. She will have the salt and the pepper all done up 
in separate packages and marked against mistake; and 
she will have castor oil and all sorts of unguents and oint- 
ments for the aches and the burns the children are bound 
to collect. A dash of uncles who are landlubbers and who 
are finding their annual sea a moving and epic affair is 
always in order. And don’t forget the lady who will 
bring all sorts of cups and spoons and knives and forks 
that no one will possibly have time to use when you are 
all into the feast up to the eyes. A demijohn of cold 
spring water you surely must have. If it is the old- 
fashioned kind of crock with blue flowers painted on it by 
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hand, so much the better. Add a pinch or two of song. 
For one should approach this picnic singing, or trying to 
sing. 

After the many islands, all white with granite and dark 
green with spruces and cedars, all looking as bright and 
new as they looked on the morning of Creation, you must 
have the island where you are to land. I am the last per- 
son to be finicky, but this island should be absolutely like 
Pond Island. Now Pond Island has always been in the 
family along with my mother’s ladder-back chairs and 
- melodeon. When they were young and quite brand-new 
to each other, mother and father lived one summer upon 
this jewel they had acquired soon after marriage. It was 
before most of us were born or “thought of,” as Maine 
folks delicately put the matter of generation. It was 
lucky for most of us,. for, though the island is the very 
heart of a picnic, it is not for the everyday use of unhardy 
souls. The house they built had to be anchored down with 
chains; and the chains had to be moved each time the wind 
shifted. For Pond Island is the last place between Maine 
and Spain. There isn’t a tree on it; the twelve winds 
from the twelve corners of the sky use it for their play- 
ground. The spray of a sou’easter salts the springs that 
bubble up in its very center. The sheep that bite its grass 
have to be thickset and low to the earth; they carry. their 
heads raked like the stacks and masts of ocean craft. 
They are adopted cousins of the gales and the surf. The 
island can be smelt miles to the lee, since it is one mass of 
bayberry and juniper. 

Pond Island has its name from the many, ponds which 
pit its slopes. Years ago a lobsterman found a crock full 
of Spanish doubloons in a cleft of its rocks. That was 
enough to bring searchers for the treasure of Captain 
Kidd hither to dig in droves. All Maine fishermen be- 
lieve in buried treasure. Why shouldn’t they, when any 
lobster pot may bring fortune flapping and kicking to the 
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surface? But pirate legends are one of Maine’s richest 
crops. So you can judge the number of pits on the island. 
Yet richer than any jeweled crucifix any freebooters ever 
hoarded are the pools far out in the ledges where rock- 
crabs slide like great emeralds through crystal. All the 
shores slant down into deep water so clear that you can 
see great fish and more mysterious things fathoms down 
moving beautifully like thoughts one has in the starlight 
of a winter night. Mystery comes close up to the island, 
ribboned kelp and jellyfish that shine like dim moons. 
But one place, open to the open ocean and the White 
Bull, the reef which bellows and whitens forever with surf 
on the rim of the horizon, is the holy of holies of all the 
island’s windy beauty. It is Shell Cove, and it is heaped 
with the petals of flowers that blossom in the sea, white 
with shells of living things that flourished wons ago and 
that will go on flourishing for 2ons to come, God being 
willing and God being the lover of sheer, delicate, pearly. 
things that He was of old. Upon this floor the long 
breakers curl over through the nights and the days, the 
years and the ages, over and over in arcs that are flawless 
and complete, patterns of rhythm akin to the rhythm of 
the circling stars. The tremendous whisper of the things 
the sea tries to tell to men runs through and through the 
hours like peace. The air is snowed with seagulls leaning 
their white breasts on the wind and holding it in the sym- 
metry of their wings. Foam takes flight, and the clouds 
go over; the place is like Gilead and the cedars of Leb- 
anon. Bones of ships are bleaching among the shells to 
be your firewood. It is here the feast must be spread. 
No, no other island will ever do. 

The first thing to do is to put most of the babies, with 
suitable chaperones equipped to feed them, ashore on 
Pond Island. Those that can run can chase the butter- 
flies which grow bigger out here and fly over like flakes 
of the clouds and the sky, and those that can only creep 
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can wallow in the sand. The landlubber uncles are best 
dropped along with the infants and women. But the 
hardier picnickers are off for the heaving ridges of Lumbo 
Ledges and the cod which graze there. I shall not dwell on 
the angling for the savory ladings of the kettles. Deep- 
sea fishing is a means to an end; it has no beauty or suffi- 
ciency in itself. I have crossed the Atlantic a modest num- 
ber of times, and in such rolling timber as the Santa Marta, 
of cursed memory, built to ferry bananas and yams on the 
Caribbean Sea but launched on greater waters without 
ballast in the desperate times of the War; but I have been 
sea-sick only, once. That was deep-sea fishing in a motor 
launch that rolled in a scorching July sun on oily swells off 
Pond Island. The smell of the fish, the agony of the inex- 
orable anchor, the double movement of the boat—it was 
such a combination of unspeakable things that undid me. 
When they put me ashore in their wrath on the island and 
went back to their fishing, I sat on the solid earth but was 
not aware of its solidity. The island kept tipping up and 
sliding off just the way the boat had done. But I won't 
spoil the picnic by remembering melancholy things. 

Nor are the fish one catches in the ocean exciting things. 
If a twenty-pound cod had the fight of a trout in his inches, 
there would be few dories left over here to tell the tale; 
they would all be over by Spain. The bite of a haddock is 
like the bump of a sluggish automobile in the dark against 
a wall. There is no piquancy in it. Suppose a hake should 
take hold of your line like a bass! There is no blue light- 
ning in salt water fishing this side of whales. There is no 
charm of the unexpected. After you have hooked some- 
thing, it remains only to pull up, as one would saw wood, 
steadily and grimly, to see whether one has gotten a hake 
or the anchor. Angling needs delicacy. The line you fish 
with here is a hawser, the hook is a grappling iron. This is 
business, not sport. The fish you catch, though, are satis- 
factory things. They flop over the boat bottom with be- 
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lated surprise, bulge-eyed, and plump with their toothsome- 
ness. They have bronze spots on their sleek sides, and deep 
in their eyes shines the winter moon. They are ripe for 
the picnic. 

The cod taken, you are for the shore and a fire. It is 
easy to get a cradle of coals as big as a bed with so much 
old timber frosty with salt lying all about. You fetch the 
big iron kettle that was cast to feed a family of the pioneer 
age. Sling it on a green fir-bole and put it over the blaze. 
Now begins the ritual of your chowder. First you cut salt 
pork into ribbons and throw it in. When it begins to 
seethe, throw in halved onions and fry them till they squirm 
like hissing adders. Dowse in half a jugful of water on 
the blue fumes. Cut up the codfish and throw them in heads 
and fins and all. Throw in salt by the fistful, pepper by 
the pound. Slice potatoes, and in with them. Keep the 
mess stirred up. Give everybody a stick. Let everybody 
stir. Too many cooks are the making of this broth. The 
more cinders and bark you get into the kettle the tastier 
the pottage. You stir in everything you can find. The 
spray from the sea, the iodine of kelp, the smell of bay- 
berry bushes scorching in the sun. Even the wind and the 
blue day, get into the chowder sooner or later. It is a wed- 
ding of sun and sea. 

When the thing begins to smell like Kingdom Come and 
boils over for the third time, heave it off the fire and set it 
where everybody can ladle in. Here is molten manhood, 
liquid thews and sinews. Throw away the cups and spoons 
the innocency of the thoughtful aunt has prepared. Split 
sticks and clamp them on clamshells. There you have the 
only proper spoons for this chowder of the sun. Let every- 
body squat down on haunches like squaws, fall to, and dip 
in. By the time the fish are caught and cooked, everybody 
will be on the far slope of famine anyway, and boiled dog- 
fish would taste like Esau’s pottage. But when the chow- 
der before you is the very marrow of the sea and the milk 
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and honey of paradise, you can see how thin the veneer we 
call civilization is. Aunts who would eat a Boston cracker 
so modestly that you would never be aware that eating was 
going on become gorging gluttons. Uncles with dyspepsia 
devour bones and all. The children wallow in savoriness 
to their eyes. Of course everybody burns his mouth. 
But burnt mouths are as much a part of picnics as soiled 
clothes. It would be well, though, to serve rubber ponchoes 
to the children along with the chowder. . . . Don’t 
forget to save the crinkly-edged lucky bones from the heads 
of the fish. They are fine to keep for pocket pieces; and I 
know a man who has good luck the whole year through for 
no other reason than that his breeches pockets rattle with 
them. 

The rest is silence and orgy . . . Saint Gluttony! 
—Beulah Land! 


When the sharpest edges of hunger are dulled by the 
chowder, then it is time to fall upon the lobsters. They 
have been broiling in the coals, and you rake them out now, 
split them down the back, and pour in butter, salt, and pep- 
per. I heard of a man once who thought broiled-live-lob- 
ster was a food of doubtful value; but that was many, years 
ago, and the man never lived long enough to grow wise. 
Some folks may turn up their noses, but for me the most 
delicate part of this creature that is all delicacy is the tomally. 
The tomally may be the entrails of the creature, but so are 
all the subtlest meats—heart, kidney, liver. 

After the lobsters come the clams. I don’t mean those 
fat, hard-shelled imitations that pass for clams below Cape 
Cod; those things are quahaugs; we have them in Maine, 
but no one dreams of eating them. I mean the thin oval 
vases that have to be mined in the mud. These are really 
the crown of the feast. So one should leave some corner 
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vacant in his frame for them. Now the kinds of clambakes 
are legion. But my way of baking clams is the only 
proper one. You build a series of fires and let them burn 
down to coals. Then you throw on a layer of rockweed 
fresh pulled from the water on each. You dump on a 
peck of clams on top of this and cover all with more 
rockweed. Then you let nature attend to the rest. And 
nature is the mother of miracles! I know there are those 
who roast clams in the open on iron grates and the sides 
of defunct cookstoves. I know there are those who play 
the mason and build elaborate fireplaces of bricks or 
stones. But all this artistry is sheer nonsense. When I 
am in the open, I cook as the open decrees. I want none 
of stoves. And when my clams are uncovered, they are 
wide open yet all have their juice within them, and they 
have the taste of the rockweed smoked into their every 
tissue. The best parts of the sea, the sky, and the earth 
meet in them. They melt away in the mouth and leave 
one thinking of what a splendid, round, and sufficient thing 
this old ball of an earth is. I have eaten the best feast 
the Old Dominion can spread; I have tasted the burnt 
honey which is the November sweetpotato taken ripe from 
the ground and roasted on the coals in a Virginian twilight; 
and an Uncle Remus of a negro brought oysters still drip- 
ping with the Chesapeake to give their flavor to the bake. 
To add piquancy, the yams were stolen that we had, and 
a long day of toying with the twelve-inch rifles of Fort 
Monroe had reduced us to a band of aching voids. But 
that banquet does not hold a candle to my native clams 
martyred in rockweed. 

The series of clambakes is necessary, in my family. For, 
having finished one lot, we all move on to the next. It is a 
progressive feast. You may not believe it, but I know a 
woman who is a perfect mother and puts her children first 
always in all things; but when that lady starts eating clams 
she goes on through thick and thin to the last heap of shell- 
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fish; and her offspring might fall into the sea cr immolate 
themselves in the coals, and she would never look up. Once 
annually she neglects her children; it is on our picnic. 

After the clams are stowed away, if any one has a place 
for cake or sandwiches or such Monday and Tuesday things, 
let him fill it. But at the last pile of clams the numbers of 
us are few. Only the hardiest meet there. And by that time 
the day is well down. 

We go home through the sunset on waters that spread 
benediction around. We do not notice the departure of the 
sun, for we have the sun under our belts; and sunshine will 
be ours for another whole year. 
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HIDDEN FRANCE 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


HE old Anglo-Saxon theory that Frenchmen were 
people who ate frogs and wept over each other’s 


necks, is exploded, but it is doubtful if any more real 
understanding has taken its place. 

There is not only the difference of language to divide the 
two races, there is the difference of a whole conception of life. 
The Frenchman is catholic, definite and expressive; the 
Anglo-Saxon is protestant, vague and impassive. The 
French sharpen the best wits in the world upon the hard 
substance of life; but they are too pessimistic to laugh at 
it. The Anglo-Saxon, on the other hand, has an easy hu- 
mour; he swallows danger without tasting it, and the cruel 
logic of life escapes his blunter powers of discrimination. 
Both races contain contradictions which confuse their crit- 
ics. John Bull, a most misleading figure snatched from 
the Dutch by that robust kleptomaniac, the British Empire, 
acts as a screen to wild-eyed poets and romantic adventurers. 
The lilies of France, an emblem of peace and purity, wave 
their spotless banner above the most military and least guile- 
less of European races. 

Temperaments differ as much as emblems; a sturdy Nor- 
man and a vivacious “homme du Midi” scarcely seem fellow- 
country-men; and those who know the difference between 
a fluent London cockney and a dumb tenacious Yorkshire- 
man, are aware of a startling dissimilarity. Northern 
Frenchmen are as a race solid, acute, and ineradicably in- 
dustrious, given to constancy but not to ease in their rela- 
tionships, while the people of the Midi are the sun’s children, 
full of charm, lacking constancy or firmness of character, 
as volatile as the swift-pacing Southern light. 
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There is, however, one quality common to all French 
people and sharply differentiating them from any other 
race. Love of form is the Frenchman’s morality. It is be- 
hind all his actions, and enters largely into all his affections, 
It is easily shocked, and to override it causes complete es- 
trangement. 

A young Frenchman once went on a visit to some Eng- 
lish friends to whom he was deeply attached. He came to 
condole with them on the sudden catastrophe of a child’s 
death. It was only a few weeks after the event, and he hap- 
pened to be there on the birthday of the dead child’s twin 
brother. The mother made a superhuman effort to appear 
exactly as usual; the birthday had its normal atmosphere, 
its accustomed treats; the mother took part in everything. 
The Frenchman refused to be present and could never feel 
the same to the family again. He thought their determined 
self-control callous heartlessness. 

The soul of the French theatre is the “dowble-entendre.” 
The more a drama touches with ironic gravity on sex rela- 
tionships, the more certain it can be of appreciative ap- 
plause; but during the war this species of wit was considered 
unsuitable and was barred. The “double entendre’’ retired 
into private life. The whole attitude of Paris suggested an 
iron puritanism, in theory at least; practice, a more subtle 
thing to eradicate, not being visible was proportionately less 
offensive; but the facade of virtue in all public places, might 
have been erected by the late Prince Consort. 

A staid French Catholic once said to the writer: “Yes, 
our clergy are, of course, not moral, but, thank God, they 
are not married. Morality—ce n’est rien qu’un geste—but 
marriage would rob the priesthood of an ideal.” 

His sense of form goes so deep that to ruffle it is to breathe 
upon a Frenchman’s honour. It gives self-respect to the 
lowest peasant, and exacts consideration from the highest 
man of affairs. All Frenchmen should be addressed with 
extreme politeness and sympathy of manner; a good man- 
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ner will make the hardest man of business consider a propo- 
sition in a more favourable spirit. It will not blind his wits, 
but it will open his heart. A Frenchman not only takes a 
casual address as an insult to himself, but it appears to him 
an object for derision, only to be met with in an uncivilized 
type of human being. 

A Frenchman on a visit to London was accosted by an 
English colonel; the form of address used was: “D’you play 
bridge?” The Frenchman swung into a fluent and elabo- 
rate apology for his inability to accept the invitation. But 
to his everlasting astonishment and resentment, the Eng- 
lish colonel without emitting a syllable in reply, turned on 
his heel and left him. He had ascertained that he could not 
get a fourth at bridge, and there the matter ended. 

All men are vain; but whereas the vanity of the Anglo- 
Saxon is apt to be slow-moving and unconscious, the French- 
man’s vanity is heady as champagne and swift as a woman’s. 
It matters to him quite extraordinarily how he appears, not 
only to every woman he meets, but to every man. The so- 
cial short-cuts of the Anglo-Saxon are abhorrent to him; 
nor does he see any virtue in our defence of chaff. There 
is nothing in man so vulnerable as the imagination; and 
the keenness of the Latin mind exposes it to wounds which 
to an Anglo-Saxon would be less than pin-pricks. 


Nor does education toughen a Frenchman’s spirit; he is 
still a dependent, obedient child when an English or Amer- 
ican boy has the freedom of a man. The shelter of a watch- 
ful, co-operative family life extends to the time of his mar- 
riage—or even later. 

It is doubtful if the French are any more emotional than 
we are but, whereas to show an emotion is the greatest crime 
of which an Anglo-Saxon can be capable, to a Frenchman 
the expression of an emotion is as natural as to take out a 
pocket handkerchief in order to blow his nose. A very stable 
personality may lurk behind an exaggerated expression of 
emotion; and the most orderly of lives behind the most ex- 
citable of tongues. 
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The French adore habit; relentless arrangements as to 
baths, meals, walks, or occupations are the general rule. A 
French landlady once said to the writer: “I wish to know 
Madame’s habits so that I may respect them. That green 
chair under the chestnut is sat upon by my husband, ex- 
cept for an hour after lunch, when he takes his pipe upon 
the bench which overlooks the sea. Would Madame have 
the kindness to point out the place in the garden which she 
prefers, and to mention the hours when she would be likely 
to be there? I will then inform my household to avoid 
them.” 

We spent six months sitting on our own particular chairs 
at our own particular time, and I never once knew our pri- 
vacy invaded by as much as a small grandchild of two. 
From the moment we had a habit, it was inviolate. 

The French are a serious race; to think of them as gay, 
is to miss the point of their being. A Frenchman is too 
grave to bear a puritan existence. He has no solid padding 
of humour to keep him from wincing at the irony of life. 
A superficial gaiety of manner, a bright vivacity, of conver- 
sation, are as essential to him as bread. He must be amused 
or he would die of horror. 

The French know how to amuse themselves perfectly, as 
they know how to carry out most of their definite desires; 
and it is because they amuse themselves so perfectly, that 
we are apt to think they can do nothing else. 

Our greater reticence and our more divided aims have 
given us the illusion that the French are an immoral race, 
grossly over-sexed. But if we use a more critical estimate, 
both of ourselves and of the Latin race, we shall discover 
that the French are not more preoccupied with sex than any 
other nation; they are merely more ruthlessly candid about 
it, and far more determined to get the last ounce out of all 
their senses. French people dress, eat, drink, attend to 
their business life, exploit their daily adventures, as well 
as make love, with a keener zest than ours. The art of life 
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seems to them a subject for pre-occupation and, as the cen- 
tral theme of life is sex, they give it their most skilled ap- 
preciation. 

Nowhere in the world is a woman more sure of attracting 
all the admiration she deserves. If she is plain, and has 
only one good feature, no Frenchman will overlook this 
feature; and a woman retains his sympathy as a mother, 
when she has ceased to provoke his interest as a wife. 

A pre-occupation so deep, and so little diverted by sport, 
requires a variety of objects; and it is probable that few 
Frenchmen can stand as models of life-long constancy. But 
while he is a lover, or while he is a son, it is a Frenchman’s 
pride to carry his réle through with complete success. This 
deliberate concentration upon the senses is the result of a 
strictly practical mind. The French do not greatly value 
the soul, because there is so little that can be known about 
it. They have chosen a church with careful ceremonies and 
rigid laws, formed on a subtle knowledge of human nature. 
In the Catholic religion there are places where anyone not 
an extreme devotee can avail himself of a certain mitigation 
of rigour, and these happen to be the places where the Latin 
mind finds such relaxation most convenient. 

The French value the body with a more conscious in- 
tensity than we do, but it is a mistake to suppose them more 
materialistic. ‘They have far less instinct for hygiene than 
the Anglo-Saxon or the Teuton, and draw at least as much 
entertainment out of their intellectual resources. 

Fear and the love of life, which is the cause of their fear, 
consciously direct all a Frenchman’s thoughts. These al- 
ternate sharp sensations are the cause of the provocative 
precautions he takes against his enemies; and of the economy 
amounting to avarice with which he tries to safe-guard the 
objects of his love. It is a shock to the unselfconscious, 
generous Anglo-Saxon to discover how little margin a 
Frenchman leaves in his life for others. But a deeper ac- 
quaintance with the French character reveals that his ego- 
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ism is neither so callous nor so narrow as it seems, but the 
result of his respect for personality. He is occupied with 
himself, absorbed in himself, careful for himself, because 
all his feelings are more vivid, more responsive, more acute 
and final than those of more phlegmatic nations: but “him- 
self” is not the narrow limits of his own soul; his personal- 
ity, includes his wife, his children, sometimes his city, and 
always his country. The parable of the Good Samaritan 
has always been a little thrown away upon the Latin mind. 
It is thought a good action, decidedly out of place. 

There is neither vagueness nor mystery in his point of 
view; a Frenchman sees what he likes or dislikes with re- 
lentless clarity. When he sins, he sins with his eyes open, 
and when he acts well, he acknowledges it and expects you 
to do the same. You must involve a Frenchman before you 
can attach him; put some personal issue at stake, and you 
have his whole attention and all his splendid faculties at 
your service; but he will not go out of his way to remedy 
the grievances of others. 


The French are probably the finest fighters in the world, 
but they. have always been severely handicapped by their 
lack of organization. Good organization requires a passion 
for the long run, and a patient adaptation to events, which 
are equally foreign to the French mind. The flash of an 
emergency, to which he brings the presence of mind of gen- 
ius, reveals the full strength of the Latin nature. The 
French seldom complete what they have risen to, by the 
drudgery of method. Method is fatiguing, dull and with- 
out the promise of personal distinction. Method is what 
makes the Englishman bother about leather, keep his ani- 
mals in perfect condition, and feed the soldiers in the trenches 
as if they were sitting in a London restaurant. But it is 
extravagant, impersonal, and very hard work. 

The Anglo-Saxon mind grows under its work; we are 
noted for our bad beginnings, but we are apt to achieve a 
tortoise-like success. The French mind, on the contrary, 
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has the lightning flash of genius, it passes over directly from 
one idea (skipping the dull level of accomplishment) to the 
next. A Frenchman’s logic is supreme; his common sense 
is faulty. 

It is this blindness to the distant future which makes 
French politics often confusing and sometimes corrupt. 
Honesty is not the best policy to start with, it merely be- 
comes the best policy in the long run; and very intelligent 
people, who do not like long runs, evade it when possible. 

A lack of simpleness is common to all the quick-witted, 
but most Frenchmen have a substitute for our more plod- 
ding moralities. They have the “beau geste.” 

Deeper than any, scruple, stronger than ethics, dearer 
than life itself, is a Frenchman’s sense of honour. 'Touch 
this sense of honour in him, reassure him of your good-will, 
and you have made not only a friend for life, but you have 
discovered a very gallant gentleman. On the other hand, 
if you wound this quick of the heart within him, you are 
confronted by a suspicious, ungenerous enemy, intent on 
paying you out for imagined insults and prospective injuries. 

There is no better friend in the world than a Frenchman, 
no more unselfish father, no more respectful and resource- 
ful husband. Let a Frenchman know that you appreciate 
his qualities and admire his country, convince him of your 
own honesty and generous motives, and he will not only 
match those qualities, he will quite probably, surpass them. 

It is not for nothing that France leads the mind of Eu- 
rope, and Europe leads the world. It is impossible to like 
civilization without liking the French people; but it is quite 
possible to be a genuine humanitarian and to find the French 
mistake you for a humbug. 











JEFFERSON’S FAREWELL TO 
ROMANCE 


By MARIE G. KIMBALL 


ECURE in his widowerhood and faithful to the mem- 
S= of Martha Wayles, not two years dead, Thomas 

Jefferson had set sail for France in the summer of 1784 
as Minister Plenipotentiary to the court of Louis XVI. It 
may have been that this crossing of the sea was something 
of a flight from memories, for Jefferson’s love for his young 
wife and his mourning for her are traditional. His devo- 
tion had led him to risk the ruin of his career by absenting 
himself from the Virginia legislature in the spring of 1782, 
during the last months of her battle for life, thus giving 
unwarranted color to the charges against his conduct as 
Governor. 

Martha Jefferson had died on the sixth of September, 
despite her husband’s tender nursing. “I lost the cherished 
companion of my life,” he wrote in his Memoir, “in whose 
affections, unabated on both sides, I had lived the last ten 
years of my life in unchequered happiness.” Stunned by 
grief Jefferson had withdrawn from public life and during 
the year following his wife’s death we find but two letters 
from his hand. Even the entries in his farm and garden 
books, as well as the pocket account book, those candid tat- 
tlers of his every act, fall off and no further record of the 
activities at Monticello was kept until after Jefferson’s re- 
turn from France. 

Upon his arrival in Paris, two years later, Jefferson com- 
pletely, revised his mode of life, and the man who has so un- 
justly and frequently been pictured a shy and lanky coun- 
tryman from the Blue Ridge of Virginia promptly took his 
place in the sophisticated society of the gay French capital. 
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Before long Jefferson was one of the most courted men in 
Paris and a list of his intimates reads like a page from the 
Almanach Royal. 

In contrast to some of his distinguished compatriots, 
Jefferson did not seek to establish a record as a philanderer. 
He was human enough to write a young friend: “A young 
man, indeed, may do without marriage in a great city. In 
the beginning it is pleasant enough, but take what course he 
will, whether that of a rambling or a fixed attachment, he 
will become miserable as he advances in years,” yet, for his 
own part, he remained insensible to what he described as 
“the voluptuary dress and arts of the European women.” 
He descended from the lonely citadel of his constancy on 
only one occasion and then with a restraint quite foreign to 
the tempo of the time. 

Among the assemblage of dukes and duchesses, counts 
and marquises, who formed the body of Jefferson’s Paris 
friends, was an untitled Italian woman of unusual charm 
and beauty of spirit, Maria Cosway, the wife of an English 
painter and herself an artist of no mean accomplishments. 
It was to her that Jefferson addressed his famous Dialogue 
of the Head and Heart, and it is this dialogue that, un- 
ravelled in connection with some unpublished letters, for 
the first time tells the story of Jefferson’s ascetic love affair. 
It encompassed but a few months, passing like a whirlwind 
through his life, and leaving him more than ever devoted 
to an ideal love from which he was never to swerve. 

The dozen or more of impatient, faded letters in Maria 
Cosway’s not too disciplined hand, neatly addressed “A 
Monsieur Jefferson, Ministre des Etats Unis de l Améri- 
que,” are a testimony of a devout attachment on her part, 
which led her ultimately to renounce the world and seek the 
comforts of religion. 

Jefferson met Maria Cosway during the summer of 1786, 
after his return from England. Their acquaintance must 
have progressed rapidly for it is in early September that 
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we find them exploring the environs of Paris together and 
Jefferson gaily addressing his Heart, as he recalls one of 
these excursions: “You particularly had the effrontery to 
send word to the Duchess d’ Anville that, on the very moment 
we were setting out to dine with her, despatches came to hand 
which required immediate attentfon. You wanted me to 
invent a more ingenious excuse; but I knew you were get- 
ting into a scrape and would have nothing to do with it. 
Well, after dinner to St. Cloud, from St. Cloud to Rug- 
gieri’s, from Ruggieri’s to Krumfoltz; and if the day had 
been as long as a Lapland summer day, you would still have 
contrived means among you to have filled it.” 

Maria Cosway was with Jefferson on that fatal fourth of 
September when he fell and broke his wrist, an injury 
which remained an affliction for the rest of his life. Un- 
daunted by suffering, Jefferson the following day ace- 
companied his sprightly friend to St. Germain. As usual 
the pocket diary gives its ingenuous account of the occasion. 
In Jefferson’s trembling left hand are carefully noted the 
expenses for the pleasures of the day: “pd. seeing the King’s 
library, 3 f. Madrid 6 f. pd. seeing machine of Marly, 6 f. 
the Chateau 6 f.” And again “pd. Petit towards dinner 
at Marly 12 f., pd. at Concert Spirituel 6 f., pd. seeing 
Gardes Meubles 12 f.” 

The Dialogue of the Head and Heart, which celebrates 
this holiday, gives a more fervid account: “Oh, my dear 
friend, how you have revived me by recalling to my mind 
the transactions of that day! How well I remember them 
all, and that when I came home at night, and looked back 
to the morning, it seemed to have been a month agone. Go 
on, then, like a kind comforter, and paint to me the day we 
went to St. Germains. How beautiful was every object! 
the Port de Reuilly, the hills along the Seine, the rainbows 
of the machine of Marly, the terrace of St. Germains, the 
chateaux, the gardens, the statues of Marly, the pavillon 
of Lucienne. Recollect, too Madrid, Bagatelle, the King’s 
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garden, the Dessert. How grand the idea excited by the 
remains of such a column. The spiral staircase, too, was 
beautiful. Every moment was filled with something agree- 
able. The wheels of time moved on with a rapidity, of which 
those in our carriage gave but a faint idea. And yet, in the 
evening, when one took a retrospect of the day, what a mass 
of happiness we had travelled over!” 

Jefferson was conscious that his love affair was to be 
short-lived and fragile, yet it was with no especial bitter- 
ness that he wrote: “Deeply practiced in the school of af- 
fliction, the human heart knows no joy which I have not 
lost, no sorrow which I have not drunk.” On the twelfth 
of October, 1786, Maria Cosway set out for London with 
her husband. She was reluctant to leave Paris, yet there 
was no choice, as she wrote a friend: “We shall go, I be- 
lieve, this morning. Nothing seems ready, but Mr. Cosway 
seems more disposed than I have seen him all this time.” 

Late that afternoon Jefferson paid a farewell visit to 
his friends, and, once more alone and at home, he sat down 
to voice his swan song, as it were, to Maria Cosway and 
romance. 


Having performed the last sad office of handing you into 
your carriage, at the pavillon de St. Denis, and seen the 
wheels get actually into motion, I turned on my heel and 
walked, more dead than alive, to the opposite door, where 
my own was awaiting me. Mr. Danquerville was missing. 
He was sought for, found, and dragged downstairs. We 
were crammed into the carriage, like recruits for the Bas- 
tille, and not having soul enough to give orders to the coach- 
man, he presumed Paris our destination, and drove off .. . 
I was carried home. Seated by my fireside, solitary and 
sad, the following dialogue took place between my Head 
and my Heart: 

Head. Well, friend, you seem to be in a pretty trim. 

Heart. I am indeed the most wretched of all earthly be- 
ings. Overwhelmed with grief, every fibre of my frame dis- 
tended beyond its natural powers to bear, I would willingly 
meet whatever catastrophe should leave me no more to feel, 
or to fear. 
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Head. ‘These are the eternal consequences of your 
warmth and precipitation. This is one of the scrapes into 
which you are ever leading us. You confess your follies, 
indeed; but still you hug and cherish them; and no refor- 
mation can be hoped where there is no repentance. 

Heart. Oh, my friend! this is no moment to upbraid my 
foibles. I am rent into fragments by the force of my 
a + 2s 
Head. 'Thou art the most incorrigible of all the beings 
that ever sinned! I reminded you of the follies of the first 
day, intending to deduce from thence some useful lessons 
for you; but instead of listening to them, you kindle at the 
recollection, you retrace the whole series with a fondness, 
which shows you want nothing, but the opportunity, to act 
it over again. I often told you during its course that you 
were imprudently engaging your affections under circum- 
stances that must have cost you a great deal of pain; that 
the persons, indeed, were of the greatest merit, possessing 
good sense, good humor, honest hearts, honest manners, and 
eminence in a lovely art; that the lady had, moreover, quali- 
ties and accomplishments belonging to her sex, which might 
form a chapter apart for her; such as music, modesty, 
beauty, and that softness of disposition, which is the orna- 
ment of her sex and the charm of ours; but that all these 
considerations would increase the pang of separation; that 
their stay here was to be short; that you rack our whole sys- 
tem when you are parted from those you love, complaining 
that such a separation is worse than death, inasmuch as this 
ends our sufferings, whereas that only begins them; and 
that the separation would, in this instance, be the more 
severe, as you would probably never see them again. 

Heart. But they told me they would come back again, 
the next year. 

Head. But, in the meantime, see what you suffer; and 
their return, too, depends on so many circumstances, that 
if you had a grain of prudence, you would not count upon 
it. Upon the whole, it is improbable, and therefore you 
should abandon the idea of ever seeing them again. 

Heart. May. Heaven abandon me if I do! 

Head. Very well. Suppose, then, they come _ back. 
They are to stay two months, and, when these are expired, 
what is to follow? Perhaps you flatter yourself they may 
come to America? 
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Heart. God only knows what is to happen. I see noth- 
ing impossible in that supposition; and I see things wonder- 
fully contrived sometimes to make us happy. 


With a sigh and an apology for having permitted his 
head and his heart to argue for the length of twelve pages, 
Jefferson concluded his letter with: “But that you may 
not be discouraged from a correspondence which begins so 
formidably, I will promise you, on my honor, that my fu- 
ture letters shall be of a reasonable length. I will even 
agree to express but half my esteem for you, for fear of 
cloying you with too full a dose. But, on your part, no 
curtailing. If your letters are as long as the Bible, they, 
will appear short to me. Only let them be brimful of af- 
fection. I shall read them with the dispositions with which 
Arlequin, in Les deur billets, spelt the words ‘je taime, 
and wished that the whole alphabet had entered into their 
composition.” 


Jefferson enclosed this in a note written in the cold light 
of the next day: 


Just as I had sealed the enclosed, I received a letter of 
good length, dated Antwerp, with your name at the bottom. 
I prepared myself for a feast. I read two or three sen- 
tences; looked again at the signature to see if I had not 
mistaken it. It was visibly yours. Read a sentence or two 
more. Diable! Spelt your name distinctly. There was not 
a letter of it omitted. Began to read again. In fine, af- 
ter reading a little and examining the signature, alternately, 
half a dozen times, I found that your name was to four 
lines only, instead of four pages. I thank you for the four 
lines, however, because they prove you think of me; little, 
indeed, but better little than none. To show how much I 
think of you, I send you the enclosed letter of three sheets 
of paper, being a history of the evening I parted with you. 
But how expect you to read a letter of three mortal sheets 
of paper? I will tell you. Divide it into six doses of half a 
sheet each, and every day, when the toilette begins, take a 
dose, that is to say, read half a sheet. By this means, it will 
have the only merit its length and dullness can aspire to, 
that of assisting your coiffeuse to procure you six good 
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naps of sleep . . . My right hand presents its devoirs 
to you, and sees, with great indignation, the left supplant- 
ing it in a correspondence so much valued. You will know 
the first moment it can resume its rights, the first exercise 
of them shall be addressed to you, as you had the first es- 
say of its rival : 


The yellowed and crumbling pages of Maria Cosway’s 
reply to Jefferson’s avowal and renunciation, for in its con- 
clusion it is nothing less, have remained neglected and un- 
published for nearly a century and a half. After a few 
impetuous English sentences, which cannot be entirely re- 
constructed, as part of the letter has been obliterated by 
the years, she lapses into her native Italian. Aware of the 
uncertainties of the eighteenth century post and of a pos- 
sible battery of secretaries, she expresses herself, after the 
initial gasps, with a restraint that rivals Jefferson’s own: 


‘ Your letter could employ me for some time, an 
hour to consider every word. ‘To every sentence I could 
write a volume, but I wish that my selfishness was not re- 
proaching me, for with difficulty do I find a line but, after 
having admired it, I recollect some part concerns me. Why 
do you say so many. kind things? Why present so many 
opportunities for my feeling undeserving of them? Why 
not leave me a free consolation in admiring a friend? . . 
But, foolish thing! Why write so much English when H 
could write my own language and make myself a little less 
confused. I did not know what I was doing; I shall have 
to rewrite it. But no! You would wish me to send the first 
sheet, the first lines I wrote on my arrival in London, let the 
consequences be what they may. Oh, Heavens! If my let- 
ters were worthy of yours, how perfect they would be. I 
can only express my gratitude for your friendship. 
Forgive me if your commands were not obeyed in regard 
to the time prescribed for reading your letter. It was one 
of my first pleasures to find it and I could not resist the de- 
sire to read it immediately, even at the cost of committing 
an act of disobedience. Forgive me, the fault merits it. 
Our trip was pleasant, my health perfectly restored. The 
weather, except those days before our departure from Paris, 
was pleasant, the company of Mr. Trumbull delightful. 
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But London! Between the clouds and the smoke, the sad- 
ness in every heart, if we may judge from the physiognomy 
of those we meet, it means that we must return as soon as 
possible to my country, so as not to fall prey to the melan- 
choly which this ungrateful climate inspires. In the com- 
pany of pleasant friends, practicing the fine arts, one can 
hope to escape sadness, even if something is lacking to per- 
fect happiness. 

All is tranquil, quiet and sad here. There are no bells 
which ring to announce some festival or holiday. Neither 
do they toll a De profundis, carrying with them the hope 
that some poor soul, gone to a better life, enjoys that holy 

ace which the world never fully accords. Here in the 
night is heard a voice every hour which tells that it is past; 
it recalls that the hour will not return. Here are no mon- 
asteries with monks who pray for us every hour—and he 
for whom they do not pray is lost. 

In the long winter evenings when you have an unoccu- 
pied moment, sacrifice it to me, to give me news of you. I 
long to receive a letter from your right hand. It must be 
very inconvenient to write with the left. This sacrifice will 
be received with great gratitude by one who put her faith 
in the promises made out of goodness of heart, instead of 
hope of reward. 

My husband makes you a thousand compliments and 
prays you to present ours to Mr. Short and to Mr. D’an- 
charville when you see him. I shall never forget your kind- 
ness and attention to us. Sometime we shall talk of the 
tour for next year, whether in Paris or in Italy. Many 
things could prevent me from carrying it out, but many 
more impossible things have come true. 

Accept my best wishes for your health and happiness, 
and believe me your deeply indebted and most affectionate 
friend, 

Maria Cosway 


A long silence followed this interchange of letters, a si- 
lence that ended, as had the famous Dialogue, in a victory 
for Jefferson’s head. Maria Cosway was the first to break 
this silence, two months later, with an impetuous lament, 
reviving memories of the happy Paris days and recalling 
to her correspondent much of her naive and wistful charm. 
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My dear friend: 

You promised to come to breakfast with me the morn- 
ing of my departure, and to accompany me part of the way. 
Did you go? I left Paris with much regret, indeed, I could 
not bear to take leave any more; I was confus’d and dis- 
tracted, you must have thought me so when you saw me in 
the evening. Why is it my fortune to find amiable people 
where I go, and why am I obliged to part with them!—It 
is very cruel. 

I hope our correspondence will be more frequent and 
punctual than our meetings were while I was in Paris. [| 
suspected the reason and would not reproach you since I 
know your objection to company. You are happy you can 
follow so much your inclinations. I wish I could do the 
same. I do all I can but with little success. Perhaps I 
don’t know how to go about it. 

We have had a very good journey, except the last two 
days I was very ill. It has been a pleasure to me to find 
my relations and friends, but it does not lessen the pain of 
finding myself so far from those of Paris. Accept this short 
letter this time. I mean to send a much longer one soon, 
but meanwhile answer me this by a long one. 

I hope your pretty daughters are well. Remember me 
to Mr. Short and believe me ever, 

Yours most affectionately, 


M. Cosway 
Mr. Cosway joins his compliments. 


The hope for a lively interchange of letters was not to 
be fulfilled. Christmas day, 1786, had still brought no 
word from the delinquent American Minister to France and 
an inevitable, feminine suspicion began to torment the lovely 
Maria Cosway. She writes with mingled sarcasm and 
misery: 

How do you do, my dear friend? You came to the in- 
vitation of my breakfast the morning of my departure! and 
what did you think of me? I did it to avoid the last taking 
leave, I went too early for anybody to see me. I cannot ex- 
press how miserable I was in leaving Paris. How I re- 


gretted not having seen more of you. And I cannot have 
even the satisfaction to unburden my, displeasure by load- 
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ing you with reproaches. Your reasons must be sufficient, 
and my forcing you would have been unkind and un- 
friendly. It would be cruel to insist on what is totally dis- 
agreeable to you . . . I am perfectly sure it was my 
fault, but my misfortune. And then we can bear to be con- 
tradicted in our wishes with more resignation. 

Have you seen yet the lovely Mrs. Church? You must 
have seen her by this time. What do you think of her? She 
calls me her sister. I will call her my dearest sister. If I 
did not love her so much I should fear her rivalship. But 
no, I give you free permission to love her with all your heart 
and I shall feel happy if I think you keep me in a little 
corner of it, when you admit her even to reign queen. 

I have not received any letter from you. I feel the loss 
of it. Make it up by sending me very long ones and tell 
me all you do, how you pass your time. When you are at 
your an all that regards you will be interesting to 
me. 

Yours most affectionately 
Maria Cosway 


In spite of this plea for very long letters none seem to 
have been forthcoming and once more Mrs. Cosway. had 
recourse to Italian, the better to express her impatience, her 
annoyance, her dismay and her longing. She was a 
thoroughly unhappy woman, yearning for her friends and 
for the gay and charming international society of Paris, 
hating the English, their climate and their customs. Her 
child-like nature seemed totally untroubled by the fear that 
her correspondent might find reproaches and laments a lit- 
tle tiresome. 

London, January 1787 


My dearest friend: 

I have waited with great eagerness and anxiety for the 
long letter which will explain to me my disgrace and tell me 
for what offence I must suffer the anguish of Tantalus. 
Each day I expect it, but it has never come. In your last 
letter of a century ago you tell me of having received one 
of my letters. I have written three in all, as I recall, ad- 
dressed to the bank, according to the directions that Mr. 
Trumbull gave me. But the loss is mine since it deprives 
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me of those moments that you sacrifice to read my letters; 
those moments that recall me for an instant to your mind, 
thus justifying me in my desire to make you my compli- 
ments and to pay you some attention, which you so much 
merit by your kind indulgence and friendship for me. . . . 

Tell me whether your arm is cured, whether you have re- 
ceived the book of music that I sent you some time back, ete., 
etc., etc. Here are subjects sufficient to fill at least two 
lines. 

I am the worst person in the world to send news since I do 
not ever enter into that subject. I am aware of the severity 
of the season in this ungrateful climate and in the melancholy 
of the country. Perhaps it seems more severe to me after 
the happy months that I spent in Paris where all is gay. 
I am very susceptible and all that surrounds me has great 
power to magnetize. 

I am surrounded by lov able people, friends, and all that 
is attractive. I pass more time in the house, and may say 
that pleasures come to me since I do not go searching them 
elsewhere. All day I paint and exercise my fancy on such 
things as suggest themselves. Great is the pleasure of 
painting when one has the liberty of pursuing it only when 
desire is the inspiration. The evening generally is passed 
m practicing my music, and an amiable society makes the 
harmony complete. Both unite to produce a truly happy 
pastime. 

But I have written all this when I began with the inten- 
tion of setting down only two words to confess the truth.— 
I want to hold myself to your example. I do not want to 
gush, for I am mindful of the pleasure which conversing 
with you a little will procure for me. . . . I will close 
with assurances that I am always, with intense esteem and 
affection, 

Your most affectionate servant and true friend, 
M. Cosway 
And again: 


What does this silence mean? I await the post with so 
much anxiety and when each time it arrives without bring- 
ing me a single letter from Paris, I am truly uneasy. I 
suppose you must be ill, and that your arm is worse. I 
think of a thousand things at once—aside from my friends 
having already forgotten me. If you are planning to make 
me another big present of a long letter, I beg you to send 
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me shorter ones but more frequent. I have no patience to 
wait longer and have resolved to take up my pen without 
being sure if I should complain, if I should implore patience, 
or if I should express ~ mortification and anxiety at this 
disappointment. 

The weather here is very bad, melancholy and sad. Many 

of my friends are in the country, so that I pass my time 

with the few who are here, in painting, playing on the 
harp, the tabor, and singing, in which way, you will say to 
me, I cannot but be content. I agree, too, but I do not 
know. There is something so very heavy in this air, that 
all this makes me sad. . 

When I began this I thought but to say. three words; 
unconsciously I have reached this point without ever know- 
ing what I have said. When women begin to talk it is diffi- 
cult to restrain them. 

I have seen Mr. and Mrs. Paradise several times and had 
the pleasure of talking of you with them. It will forever be 
an infinite satisfaction to mention the name of one whom I 


so esteem. 
Maria Cosway 


On their return to London Mr. and Mrs. Cosway had 
established themselves in a handsome house on Berkeley 
Street and had promptly taken a leading part in the artis- 
tic and social life of the city. Richard Cosway was at that 
time a very successful and fashionable artist and his wife’s 
reputation was scarcely second to his. Their evening par- 
ties were regarded as among the most important salons in 
London and we find Horace Walpole noting: “Curiosity 
carried me to a great concert at Mrs. Cosway’s t’other 
night,” and “you know I used to call Mrs. Cosway’s con- 
certs Charon’s boat: now, methinks, London is so. I am 
glad Mrs. C. is with you; she is pleasing.” 

Although, on his marriage, Mr. Cosway had considered 
his wife’s manners so foreign that he kept her in seclusion 
until she learned the English language and English cus- 
toms, her correspondents seemed to find her Italian ways 
full of a winning charm. Walpole writes the Countess of 
Ossory: “I received a little Italian note from Mrs. Cos- 
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way this morning to tell me that as I had last week met at 
her house an old acquaintance without knowing her, I might 
meet her again this evening, en connoissance de cause, as 
Mlle. la Chevaliére D’EKon. . . .” 

But Maria Cosway was not heer: the admiration of 
London failed to satisfy her. Flattered by the cool admi- 
ration of the austere American Minister to France, she re- 
mained baffled and tantalized. Surrender seemed to her 
the only natural and plausible outcome. She was incapable 
of understanding a man who had lately written: “The do- 
mestic bonds here are absolutely done away, and where can 
their compensation be found? Perhaps they may catch 
some moments of transport above the level of the ordinary 
tranquil joy we experience, but they are separated at long 
intervals, during which all the passions are at sea without 
a rudder or compass.” 

Six months after leaving Paris, Mrs. Cosway was still 
hopeful, still begging for more than “one and short” letter, 
still writing Jefferson with a charming and petulant femi- 
ninity.: 

London 6 of March. 

I have waited some time to try if I could recover my usual 
peace with you, but I find it is impossible yet, therefore 
must address myself to you still angry. Your long silence 
is unpardonable, but what is the name I must give to—Mr. 
Trumbull and Mrs. Church not bringing me a letter from 
you? No, my war against you is of such a nature that I 
cannot even find terms to express it. Yet I will not be in 
your debt. I think it is a great one since it is to acknowledge 
one letter from you. One and short. However, I believe 
that you know how I value every line which comes from 
you, why will you add scarcity? But I begin to run on and 
my intention was only to say nothing, send a blank paper, 
as a Lady in a Passion is not fit for anything. What shall 
you do when you will be much farther (away), I can’t bear 
the idea. . . 

Will you give “Mr. Trumbull leave to make a copy of a 
certain portrait he painted at Paris? It is a person who 
hates you that requests this favor. 
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If you want a private conveyance to send me a letter 
there are many, ask Abbé Piattoli, Madame de Corny, and 
many others. Tho’ I am angry I can hardly end my letter. 
Remember I do you justice by not thinking of you now.... 


The “Lady in a Passion” apparently clung to her resolu- 
tion not to give much more thought to her distant admirer. 
It is not until a year later that we find another letter di- 
rected to Jefferson in the familiar hand. Meanwhile two 
had reached London, but they are not preserved among the 
Jefferson papers. 

London, February 15, 1788. 


I have the pleasure of receiving two letters from you, and 
though very short I must content myself, and lament much 
the reason that deprived me of their usual length. I must 
confess that the beginning of your correspondence has made 
me an enfant-gdtée. I shall never learn to be reasonable in 
my expectations, and shall feel disappointed whenever your 
letters are not as long as the first was; thus you are the oc- 
casion of a continual reproaching disposition in me. It is 
a disagreeable one and will tease you into a hatred towards 
me, notwithstanding the partiality you have had for me till 
now, for nothing disobliges more than a dissatisfied mind, 
and that my fault is occasioned by yourself you will be the 
most distant to allow. . 

I have written this in memoria of the many pages of 
scrawls addressed to you by one whose good intentions re- 
pay you for your beautiful allegories with such long, in- 
sipid chit-chat. . . 

If I should be happy. enough to come again in the sum- 
mer to Paris, I hope we shall pass many agreeable days. I 
am in a million fears about it; Mr. Cosway still keeps his 
intentions, but how many chances from our inclinations to 
the gratification of our wishes! 

Poor Danquerville has been very ill. I received a long 
letter from him appointing himself my correspondent in 
Paris. I know a gentleman who causes my faith to be weak 
on this occasion, for he flattered me with hopes that I have 
seen fail; nevertheless I have accepted this offer, and shall 
see if I find a second disappointment. 

I hope you are quite well by this time, and that your hand 
will tell me so by a line. I must be reasonable, but give me 
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leave to remind you how much pleasure you will give by 
remembering sometimes with friendship one who will be as 
sensible and grateful of it as is 
Yours sincerely, 
Maria Cosway 

Jefferson sailed for the United States in October, 1789, 
and there is no record of a farewell. Some time later Maria 
Cosway wrote with not a little despair: 


London, 6 of April, 1790. 
I fear my. dear friend has forgot me. Not one line since 
your departure from this part of the world! I have heard 
of you though not from you. Don’t let my reproaches be 
too severe, for I am willing to think you have been prevented 
by important reasons. However, silence from a_ person 
who feels the privation of your letters, would be impossible. 
The greatest effort I can make is a short letter not to take up 
too much of your time but to bring you the recollection of 

an affectionate friend in 
Maria Cosway 


If ever you see Mr. Trumbull I hope you will speak of 
me together. I shall be happy to have my name breathed 
up by the delightful air of your country. among the charms 
of friendship, hospitality and many other qualities it pos- 
sesses, and which I wish I could admire in persona as well 
as I do at a distance. 


With the Atlantic ocean safely between them, Jefferson’s 
thoughts once more turned affectionately toward his old 
friend. In 1792 he wrote the “lovely Mrs. Church,” whom 


Mrs. Cosway had once visioned “reigning as the queen” of . 


his heart: “We have with us a Mr. Niemcewitz, a Polish gen- 
tleman who was with us at Paris when Mrs. Cosway was there 
and who was of her society in London last summer. He men- 
tions the loss of her daughter, the gloom into which that and 
other circumstances have thrown her, that it has taken the hue 
of religion, that she is solely devoted to religious exercises and 
superintendent of a school she has instituted for Catholic 
children, but that she still speaks of her friends here with 
tenderness and desire. Our letters have been rare but they 
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have let me see that her gayety was gone and her mind en- 
tirely, placed on a world to come.” The following year he 
again wrote Mrs. Church: “And Madame Cosway in a con- 
vent! I knew that to much goodness of heart she joined 
enthusiasm and religion: but I thought that very enthusiasm 
would have prevented her from shutting up her adoration 
of the god of the Universe within the walls of a cloister; 
that she would rather have sought the mountain top. How 
happy should I be that it were mine that you, she and Ma- 
dame de Corny would seek.” 

The volatile Maria Cosway did not find a convent any 
more to her liking than she had the world. After a few 
years’ seclusion she returned to London, cheerfully to take 
up again her art and her evening parties. Meanwhile she 
had been busy etching the plates for a large folio, “Gallery 
of the Louvre, represented by etchings executed solely by 
Mrs. Maria Cosway.” It was to this that she doubtless re- 
ferred when she wrote Jefferson in 1802. 


Paris, 25 Feb. 1802. 
Dear Sir: 

I have had the pleasure of writing to you several times, 
but not that of hearing from you for a long time. Surely 
you have not forgotten such an old friend! I am now in 
the place which brings me to mind every day our first inter- 
view, the pleasing days we passed together. 

I send you the prospectus of a work which is the most in- 
teresting ever published as everybody will have in their 
possession the exact distribution of this wonderful gallery. 
The history of every picture will also be very curious as we 
have collected (it) on the spot where the first works of art 
which were spread all over Italy. I hope you will make it 
known among your friends who may like to know of such 
awork. This will keep me here two years at least and every- 
body seems very much delighted with the enterprise. 

Have we hopes of ever seeing you in Paris? Would it 
not be a rest for you after your laborious situation? I of- 
ten see the only friend remaining of our set, Madame de | 
Corny, the same in her own amiable qualities but very differ- 
ent in her situation. But she supports it very well. 
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I am come to this place in the best time for the profusion 
of fine things is beyond description and not possible to con- 
ceive. It is sc changed in every respect that you would not 
think it the same country or people. 

Shall this letter be fortunate enough to get to your hands? 
Will it be still more fortunate to procure me an answer! I 
leave you to reflect on the happiness you will afford your ever 
affectionate and sincere 

Maria Cosway 


After a silence of nearly twenty years Jefferson finally 
rewarded the companion of his youthful Paris days with 
the long letter for which she had pleaded a lifetime. Christ- 
mas, 1820, found him seated in his study at Monticello. over- 
looking the blue Virginia hills, thinking, doubtless, of that 
Christmas letter of 1786, and writing a last time to the wil- 
ful and lovely woman who had so nearly captured his heart. 
It was a farewell from a man who had long since passed his 
three score years and ten, to old memories and to old friends. 


“Over the length of silence I draw a curtain,” is an ex- 
pression, my dear friend, of your cherished letter of Apr. 7, 
19, of which it might seem I have need to avail myself; but 
not so really. To 77 years add two of prostrate health dur- 
ing which all correspondence has been suspended of neces- 
sity, and you have the true cause of not having heard from 
me. My wrist, too, dislocated in Paris while I had the 
pleasure of being there with you, is, by the effect of years, 
now so stiffened that writing is become a most slow and 
painful operation, and scarcely ever undertaken but under 
the goad of imperious business. But I have never lost sight 
of your letter, and give it now the first place among those 
of my transatlantic friends which have been laying unac- 
knowledged during the same period of ill health. 

Our friend Trumbull is well, and profitably and honor- 
ably employed by his country in commemorating with his 
pencil some of its revolutionary honors. Of Mrs. Cruger 
I hear nothing, nor for a long time of Madame de Corny. 
Such is the present state of our former coterie: dead, dis- 
. eased, and dispersed. But “tout ce qui est différé n’est pas 
perdu,” says the French proverb, and the religion you so 
sincerely profess tells us that we shall meet again; and we 
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have all so lived as to be assured it will be in happiness. 
Mine is the next turn, and I shall meet it with good will, 
for after one’s friends are all gone before them, and our 
faculties leaving us too one by one, why wish to linger in 
mere vegetation, as a solitary trunk in a desolate field, from 
which all its former companions have disappeared? 

You have many good years remaining yet to be happy 
yourself and to make those around you happy. May these, 
my dear friend, be as many. as yourself may wish, and all of 
them filled with health and happiness, will be among the 
last and warmest wishes of an unchangeable friend. 


Th. Jefferson 








DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY—MAN AND ARTIST 
By Joun Hype Preston 


I 


NE always associates him, somehow, with deco- 

rative things. He seems to belong among them, to 

be part of them. It is not easy to imagine him dig- 
ging in the earth, or swimming in the sea, or climbing moun- 
tains; it is not easy to imagine him on horseback, or engag- 
ing in a game of tennis, or even skating—though in this 
last he might become a part of the decorative ensemble, as 
he would wish to be. He gives no impression of movement 
as a personality, except as he might move through drawing- 
rooms or flit about from place to place on the face of the 
earth in quest of the health which was never his. And how 
different Beardsley was in this from another young con- 
sumptive of genius, an American and a contemporary of 
his, who was also to die in a far-off, foreign place, still in 
his twenties—how different he was from Stephen Crane, 
how almost an exact antithesis, both in thought and in man- 
ner of living; yet hardly more gifted. 

And the very fact that he never came very close to life 
is likely to hurt him a little in the verdict of posterity. For 
he was one of those rare artists whose sheer beauty of tech- 
nique took them all the way they went. A gay butterfly, 
the flower was all he cared for; the earth from which it grew 
and got its nourishment did not concern him over-much. 


Aubrey Beardsley—the Clown, the Harlequin, the Pierrot of His Age. By 
Haldane Macfall. New York: Simon and Schuster. $6.00. 
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Not even an incurable disease could draw him back to con- 
sider the fundamentals that life rests upon; they hardly ex- 
isted for him. The outward gesture was satisfying enough; 
what lay behind it in the way of meaning and significance he 
would leave for some one else to puzzle out. He refused to 
bother his young head about these things. For he had de- 
termined to be well-dressed and debonair even in the church- 
yard. 

And it was certainly. by some significant chance that it 
was in a churchyard that the author of this new life of 
Beardsley caught a glimpse of his subject for the first time— 
for, figuratively speaking, Aubrey Beardsley hovered about 
the bounds of the churchyard his whole brief brilliant life. 
It was in the summer of 1894, at Hempstead, where a bust 
of Keats was being unveiled in the little church there, and 
the literary and artistic world of the time was attending the 
ceremonies. Haldane Macfall was standing in the crowd 
afterwards—where everybody of prominence could be seen— 
when suddenly there emerged from the doorway a pale 
gaunt young man—scarcely more than a boy in fact, sickly- 
looking and a little over-dressed—who “broke away from 
the throng, and, hurrying across the graveyard, stumbled 
and lurched awkwardly over the green mounds of the sleep- 
ing dead. This stooping, dandified being was evidently in- 
tent on taking a short-cut out of God’s acre. There was 
something strangely fantastic in the ungainly efforts at a 
dignified wayfaring over ‘the mound-encumbered ground 
by the loose-limbed figure so immaculately dressed in black 
cut-away coat and silk hat, who carried his lemon-yellow 
kid gloves in his long white hands, his lean wrists showing 
naked beyond his cuffs, his pale cadaverous face grimly. set 
on avoiding falling over the embarrassing mounds that 
tripped his feet. He took off his hat to some lady who 
called to him, showing his ‘tortoise-shell’ coloured hair, 
smoothed down and plastered over his forehead in a ‘quiff’ 
almost to his eyes—then he stumbled on again. He stooped 
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and stumbled so much and so awkwardly amongst the sleep- 
ing dead that I judged him short-sighted; but was mistaken 
—he was fighting for breath. It was Aubrey Beardsley.” 

The fantastic, clumsy figure was barely twenty-one at 
the time, and had just shot into prominence on his strange, 
meteoric career. A little more than a twelve-month ago he 
had appalled William Morris by the utter mediocrity of his 
drawings; today, suddenly come into his own, he was being 
carried into the arena of world-wide fame on the shoulders 
of “The Yellow Book.” 'Two years later he was to be one 
of the most talked-of figures in Europe, his designs clam- 
oured for, his presence sought in every drawing-room; and 
in hardly more than three years’ time he was to be lying 
dead at old Mentone, his work done and his swift, brilliant 
hand stilled for all time. The flashing, eccentric, intense, 
tragic career was over, and the body of England’s greatest 
master of black and white was laid to rest on the slope of 
the high hill overlooking the little Riviera town where, un- 
der the light of the famous tall candies, he had done his last 
work. And it is pitiful to reflect how this last work, ac- 
complished in almost the final agony of his disease, is by 
such infinite measure the best he ever gave us, the fullest 
flower of his genius—and it is equally pitiful to imagine 
what he might have given us had not his hand been stayed 
just at the moment when it was most sure of itself. If 
ever a man was cut off in his prime, it was Aubrey Beard- 
sley. Even in Keats we can notice a slight decline towards 
the end, but every drawing of Beardsley’s was better than 
the last, his technique daily becoming finer, his mind quicker, 


even unto the moment when death came and snatched it all 
away. 





II 


He had been delicate always, this shy youngster who was 
to immortalize the odd name of Aubrey Beardsley, which 
itself has no very virile sound about it. His father had been 
delicate before him; gossip even rumours that the older 
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Beardsley had been a consumptive also; at least, all the 
frailty in the family was to come down to the young Aubrey. 
And from the time he was seven, his parents—those so ob- 
scure, evasive parents of whom we know so little—were busy 
in constantly guarding his health—or, more truthfully, his 
lack of health. And consequently, he was out of school a 
good deal and thrown upon his own resources, which is good 
for every artist, just as it is bad for the average man. His 
nature as a boy was retiring anyhow (his consummate van- 
ity was to rid him of this in later years), and he came to get 
all that he knew of life, which was never over-much, from the 
books that came his way. He was always reading, as a mat- 
ter of fact, though one cannot say what. And then, too, there 
was his early-developed flair for the piano, and at the age of 
eleven he and his beautiful sister Mabel—later to be known 
as a distinguished actress—appeared in concerts together as 
infant prodigies. But all this was the result of talents forced 
in a hot-house managed by his mother and the head-master 
of his school, just as was his brief career in the amateur 
theatre, during one of his “stage-struck” moods. 

He was a bright, intelligent youngster, but he had never 
impressed anyone as being particularly gifted—at least, cer- 
tainly not gifted in the matter of drawing. It was noticed, 
of course, that when he was not deep in a book he was usually 
experimenting with pencil and paper, but what he did was not 
very interesting—it was not, we may, be sure, in the least 
promising. There were some illustrations to Browning’s 
“Pied Piper” that belong to this period, but they were 
stupid and unimpressive enough in all ways—the last stuff 
you would imagine to be the work of a boy who had the 
germs of a soaring genius lying latent in him. Somewhere 
between this time and 1888 there comes the drawing, which 
Mr. Macfall neglects to mention, that he made for Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts” (imagine a young schoolboy reading “Ghosts” 
with enough interest to illustrate it!) ; but it was not until 
he was sixteen or more that he did the first significant piece 
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of his career—the line and wash drawing of “Holywell 
Street.” In this we have the first direction-pointer on the 
road that was to be the way of the strange, tragic “Pierrot 
of his Age.” 

And it was just after this, in the August of 1888, that 
Aubrey Beardsley, his school-days ended forever, went to 
live in London, so as to go into a clerkship in an architect’s 
office. His day’s work was there, but like most artistic, 
restless natures, he hated the routine. But there were al- 
ways the evenings, the long fascinating evenings, when he 
could give himself up to the books he loved, and half the 
night he would lie on the sofa, loose-limbed and angular, 
poring over his newly-discovered treasures, building his 
foundations. And all this was to lead to two things char- 
acteristic in him—the later habit of working only. at night 
by the light of candles, and also the tendency he had to de- 
pend entirely upon books and music for his artistic inspira- 
tion, a tendency that would have destroyed a less artificial 
man and accounts for much of the weakness we can find 
here and there in Beardsley’s mature work. For the truth 
is, that his life was “literary,” his voice “literary,” and most 
of his emotions and viewpoints had their foundations in 
some book or other. And that is why we find none of that 
invigorating contact with the soil in Beardsley, no feeling 
for nature (it is said that he never looked at landscapes 
and the sea, but stole all his impressions out of the National 
Gallery!) , and why his work seems never to touch life, seems 
so airy and blithe and unnatural—yet how ineffably ex- 
quisite! 

All he ever did was done as a very young man, and yet no 
one could call him precocious; for he laboured, and laboured 
hard, in spite of all his horrifying hemorrhages, for what he 
got. And when he went to see Burne-Jones, at nineteen, 
on the introduction of the faithful Frederick Evans, he had 
done nothing very striking. Yet Burne-Jones liked the 
pale gaunt young man, enjoyed his nimble wit, encouraged 
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his artistic ambitions, and asked him to call again. And 
consequently for a couple of years Beardsley was doomed 
to be “aesthetic,” “mediaeval,” and Burne-Jonesesque. But 
he was to get over this as he advanced, pass into the Japa- 
nesque stage, and in turn get over that—and yet Beardsley 
never quite cleared himself of their eroticism which, to- 
gether with his own sex-obsessions, gave us what we now, 
perhaps ignorantly, term the manner of Aubrey Beardsley. 

It is interesting to observe, simply as a matter of para- 
doxical contrasts, that it was really William Morris who 
was responsible that Beardsley, was what he was. If it had 
not been for a certain visit one Sunday to Morris—and a 
most unsuccessful visit at that—Beardsley, we may feel 
sure, would have gone in a very different direction in art. 
For up to this time (1892) he had never seen the Kelmscott 
illustrations, never even heard of them, in fact—but they 
only needed to come into his hands to have Beardsley beat 
them on their own grounds, make them seem elaborately 
foolish and futile—much to Morris’s fury and disgust. But 
Aubrey Beardsley was started at last, and nothing but 
death was to stop him. And to Morris, in this queer way, 
the debt is owed. Had it been otherwise—but why specu- 
late? 

Now Frederick Evans had stood by Beardsley through 
thick and thin and was now to give him the final boost that 
put him on the way. to the crest. One day J. M. Dent, the 
publisher, wandered into Evans’s bookshop in Queen Street, 
and happened to mention the fact that he needed an illus- 
trator to do an edition he had planned of “Le Morte d’Ar- 
thur” to rival the Kelmscott productions. Evans told him 
of Beardsley as the very man he was searching for, and wes 
showing “Hail Mary” to Dent, when the door opened and 
“there entered the spick-and-span shadow of a young man 
like one risen from the well-dressed dead—Aubrey Beard- 
sley had happened in, according to his daily wont.” With- 
out the faintest forethought, and by mere chance, he had 
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casually strolled through the door that was to lead to one 
of the most courageous and inexplicable careers of the nine- 
teenth century. For it was by this introduction to Dent 
that Beardsley set out finally on his real work and came 
suddenly, bewilderingly to himself, into his own. 

But it was some time before Beardsley was to get wide 
public recognition. The “Bons Mots” came next, bagatelles 
that they. are, but they saw the end of his curious admixture 
of Japanesque mediaevalisms. A phase was passing, and 


Beardsley was growing up. And then came “Salomé,” and | 


here his art takes on its great stature at last. Of course 
Beardsley did not even know as much about the times of 
Herod as did Oscar Wilde, and Wilde knew next to noth- 
ing. But when both author and illustrator are concerned 
with little more than exquisite superficialities, I suppose no 
great erudition is required. At least Wilde thought not, 
and certainly Beardsley did, or else he would never have 
given us the drawings of the ridiculous “Black Cape” and 
the “Second Toilette,” which are about as much in keeping 
with the first century A. D. as are his pallid knights-at- 
arms in keeping with the times of Arthur. But Beardsley 
was not really an illustrator at all, caring little or nothing 
for attuning himself to the book he was doing; he was first 
and last a decorator, and nothing more or less. On these 
grounds must needs you accept him or dismiss him, accord- 
ing to your likes and dislikes. 

Before I go farther it might be well to correct an old er- 
ror which Macfall, quite naturally, falls into—the error of 
supposing that Wilde first wrote “Salomé” in French and 
that it was translated into English by Lord Alfred Douglas 
an error which Wilde did not deny, since it was flattering 
to him to have people believe that he could write a play in 
French. But we have it on the good authority of Edgar 
Saltus, who was intimate with Wilde at the time, that 
“Salomé” was done in English first and translated into 
French by Wilde himself, but then only when the censor 
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interfered with its London production. Even then the help 
of Stuart Merrill had to be called in before the play, could 
be submitted to Sarah Bernhardt, as Wilde’s knowledge 
of French was shockingly lame. But then the crash came, 
and Bernhardt never did the thing 

With “Salomé” done there was a lull for Beardsley—and 
then out of a mauve sky fell the pretty thunder of “The 
Yellow Book.” Everyone knows the history of that il- 
lustrious, short-lived quarterly—how it carried Beardsley 
to the top wave of fame, held him there for awhile flashing 
in the sunlight, and then quite as suddenly swung him back 
into the dark hollow of expulsion. It was just at the time 
of Oscar Wilde’s downfall, and it was rumoured that Beard- 
sley might be entangled somehow—and John Lane was 
afraid and cabled Beardsley from America, in a moment 
of supreme blindness which he regretted to the end of his 
days, that he did not require his services any longer. Of 
course the rumour was a galloping lie; Beardsley may 
have been exotic but he was very plainly, masculine; and 
the lie hurt him, and killed “The Yellow Book.” 

Another lull—and then “The Savoy” was created by 
Arthur Symons and the extraordinary and mysterious Leo- 
nard Smithers, and gave Breadsley, who was in financial 
straits again, a chance to do some of the best work of his 
career. And Smithers, that “fantastical usher to immor- 
tality,” had the gift for cheering the frail young genius out 
of his depression and for exacting from him all that he had 
to give. All the greatest drawings he had done up to this 
time were to appear in “The Savoy”—the singing “Mirror 
of Love” and the powerful and stunning “Venus Between 
Terminal Gods,” together with the “Fruit Bearers” and 
the illustrations for his own poem of “The Three Musicians” 
—in which is encased the dazzling essence of Beardsley’s art. 
In things like the “Fruit Bearers,” “The Coiffing,” “The 
Rape of the Lock,” and the Tailpiece to “Pierrot of the 
Minute,” the soul of a great master moves and has its be- 
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ing—the master of a magic line, of a haunting, restless 
beauty, of light and shade and the colour which only he 
could give to black and white. 

And all the while he was a very sick man, and he knew 
it, knew that his life was but a matter of months, of a year 
or so at best. And he knew, too, that he must work fever- 
ishly hard and get as much as possible crowded into his 
“sursis indéfini.” And here he was just youthful and naive 
enough to fancy that he could write, and spent weeks 
of his valuable time at his affected and absurd novel “Under 
the Hill,” a risqué tale of Venus and Tannhauser in the 
French manner. His writings, like his drawings, were con- 
cerned entirely with decoration, with pretty phrases and 
cleverness—and altogether it offers proof of nothing, ex- 
cept the fact that an artist’s first duty is to realize that he 
is likely to have fully mastered only one technique and that 
it is dangerous and cock-sparrow to mess about with 
another. Of course Blake did just that with superb suc- 
cess, but Blake was an intellectual man expressing various 
phases of his mind, while Beardsley was one of the most un- 
intellectual artists that ever lived, and had nothing to ex- 
press but his magnificent sense of decoration, which is fatal 
above all things to literature. 

And now he was going down hill faster every month. He 
spent a great part of his time in 1896 and ’97 in running 
from one place to another for his lungs’ sake—from Lon- 
don to Boscombe, then to Paris and to Dieppe, where 
Whistler, with Joseph Pennell, used to walk under his win- 
dows but generally refused to go in to see him because he 
“couldn’t stand a dying man.” And then at last he flitted 
to Mentone where his flitting was to stop. It was there 
that he did his last great drawings — the drawings for 
“Lysistrata,” which, as Mr. Macfall says, are so outrage- 
ously obscene that it is impossible ever to publish them. 
Beardsley’s excess sexuality had simply. run away with him, 
and most of this final work is an orgy of repressed desires 
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turned loose on paper. Beardsley was not entirely at 
fault, of course; psycho-analysts could explain all this li- 
centious revelling in a young man about to die as the broken 
and denied natural instincts forcing their way out; but we 
shall not go into that here. 

But then remorse came upon him as he lay a-dying, and 
he wrote to his friend and publisher, Leonard Smithers: “Tf 
implore you to destroy all copies of Lysistrata & all bad 
drawings . . . By all that is holy—all obscene draw- 
ings.” But this was beyond the powers of any man; what 
was made and printed could never be obliterated, in spite 
of all entreaties. 

Nine days after this, Aubrey Beardsley died, having re- 
ceived the last sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He was just twenty-five years old. 


Ill 


He was a very great artist, just as Whistler told him 
that day at Dieppe when he consented to look at the port- 
folio, and brought tears to the weakened boy’s eyes by his 
words. Yes, a consummately great artist, one of the greatest 
of all time, and standing alone in the mastery of his particu- 
lar genre; but not, one would say, a very powerful or pro- 
found personality, hardly a great soul. For he was occupied 
too much with artificialities to go very,deep. Yet his grotes- 
ques are truthful. It was not in his nature to go back to 
simple things, to strike the spark from the elemental rock; 
he must deal in stiff brocades and rustling satins, in gloves 
and fine head-dresses, to console him in his life-trouble. He 
never drew a desirable woman, as the old masters did; he 
never drew a domineering man. His figures leer from the 
shadows or flitter in the sunlight; they are never palpable; 
they are simply intense wonders of “line” and brilliance. 
But perhaps all this was because the poor fellow never had 
a very strong grasp on life from the beginning, because he 
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lived so exclusively in his imagination, because the best 
things were denied to him and left only their exotic images, 

I suppose we should define his case as neurasthenic to- 
day. For he was concerned over-much with any perversion 
of the senses, with the antics of hot-house nerves. He was 
no “satirist,” as Mr. Macfall so well points out, and the 
people who tried to excuse his art on the assumption that he 
was poking fun at the evils of his age, only provoked Beard- 
sley’s anger. For he loved too much to draw the lusts of 
the flesh, the decadent conceits of the period, to be put in 
the realm of the satirists. He never lashed at evils; if he 
did anything, he fanned them; he thoroughly enjoyed talk- 
ing about them, like a naughty school-boy. But why should 
anybody even think of morality in connection with so blithe 
a jester? The pure singing beauty of line was all he cared 
for, and that was far beyond the sphere of good and evil to 
Aubrey Beardsley. 

He was what we are inclined to term “a pure artist.” 
He took nothing from life but hints for some exquisite draw- 
ing; as for its chaos or its meaning he never troubled him- 
self very much. For he was not a thoughtful man; his in- 
telligence was glittering, not penetrating. A pretty insin- 
cerity would never weigh on his conscience. Society meant 
to him nothing but drawing-rooms full of clever people who 
hated the middle-classes, as he did; people who were known 
and made brilliant remarks. As for pity, the greatest pity 
he ever showed was in a drawing he did of Pierrot leaving 
the garden after a night of false amours, downcast and re- 
flective. Of life’s joy or its tragedy he seemed to have no 
sense; yet he experienced enough of them himself in his 
brief time. But perhaps the just conclusion is that he was 
afraid of life because he was so constantly afraid of death, 
which ever hounded his footsteps, luring him into the 
shadows that he hated with so passionate a hatred. 

It is thirty years now since Aubrey. Beardsley died at 
Mentone. And to-day, when his fame is secure and his 
name probably immortal in the history of art, it is good and 
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it is necessary that we should have this excellent authorita- 
tive biography of him from the hands of one who knew him 
and lived in his time, and that it should be a beautiful and 
exquisite piece of writing and book-designing, such as he 
would have liked to see. For, while admitting that Eng- 
land has produced greater artists than Aubrey Beardsley, 
we must admit also that there has been no other man who 
could so put all of a character into a line, or give the whole 
impression of breathing, excited flesh in a single stroke of 
the pen. He remains the complete symbol of his age—an 
age of transition, spiritual uncertainty, decadence and 
exoticism. Of all its superficialities, its foibles, its extrava- 
gances, and its strivings, he stands to-day as delicate his- 
torian. 


A COUSIN OF PAN 


By Mary JOHNSTON 


Here is a book that may go on the same shelf with 
“Uncle Remus” and a very few others—Margaret 


> 


Fie: LORE in America is all too thinly spread. 


Montague’s “Up Eel River.” There is Uncle Remus with 
the little boy to whom he tells his tales of the creatures who 
talk and consort and adventure together in a great open of 
wood and field and briar patch, and who visit “Miss Mea- 
dows an’ de gals,” who are pure nature spirits, these last. 
belonging somewhere in the train of Demeter. And there 
is Tony. Beaver with his crew in his lumber camp up Eel 
River, and to get to that place you have to go from Some- 
where to Nowhere, and Tony Beaver sends his path to fetch 
you in, and there begins the cosmic drollery. That path! 
“It isn’t stuck down to the earth like most trails but is 
kinder loose and free.” And by it, in you go to the tall tim- 


Up Eel River. By Margaret Montague. New York: Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 
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ber, the rich, laughing, big, humourous, resinous, resonant 
tall timber! 

The world has forgotten about nature spirits. It would 
enrich itself if it would remember them a little more. 


I 


Tony Beaver is, perhaps, a cousin of Pan; offspring of 
an American, backwoods, offshoot of that Family. 

Tony Beaver has a yoke of steers, and these oxen are to 
be evened with the Ram of Derby. 


“The horns that grew on its head, sir, 
They grew up to the moon. 
A man went up in December, 
And didn’t come down till June! 
And if you don’t believe me, 
Or think I tell a lie. 
Why, just go down to Darby, 
And see as well as I!” 


But for the yoke of steers, go up Eel River. 

Tony Beaver hitches them to the wheels of time and pulls 
down a to-morrow, “jest the prettiest little to-morrer a per- 
son ever did see,” for the little fellow who sits on his shoulder 


Read about it. It will repay you. And about Tony and 
his men riding down Eel River on the seeds of the giant 
melon (Pure Jack and the Beanstalk stuff, this!), and 
about the Big Music, and the World’s Funny Bone, and the 
trick for telling the truth from the other thing, and the 
sugar tree that was a bleeder, and the woman “from Maine 
or Spain, I fergit which state it was,” who rebuked Tony 
Beaver and told him he didn’t own the earth. Whereupon, 


He stood up—and he stood wp!—anpd HE stoop uP! 
And every time he done it he growed taller and taller. The 
furst time his head went level with the white oak trees; the 
second time it was over the top of the ridge; and the third 
time it went bang into the sky. 
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“O my lands!” the woman says, and she jumps up right 
quick out’n her cheer, and looks about her powerful oneasy. 
And well she might, for when she looked she was all alone 
up a faraway holler in the woods. There wa’n’t any Tony 
Beaver, there wa’n’t any lumber camp, there wa’n’t any 
hands no more. And Eel River itself had done went in the 
ground. Looked like what had been Tony wasn’t nothing 
but a gray cliff of rocks hanging outer the ridge: what had 
been the lumber camp was the mountain itself: and what 
had been the hands standing round, laffing and whispering 
together, was jest the hickory and white oak saplings with 
the wind blowing through they leaves. 

(Where we all went to, stranger, I can’t tell you-all, for 
it’s the truth, I jest don’t know.) 

Well, sirs! It cert’nly did come sudden to that woman to 
find herself out all alone in them far-away woods, with noth- 
ing but the wind blowing through them saplings what jest 
a minute back had been a husky parcel of men folks. 

Well, that fetched him, and there he was ergin—there 
was Tony looking at her, there was all us hands ergin, and 
the lumber camp and Eel River, and there was even the 
very cheer she’d been a-setting in. 

My Golly, but the woman was glad to be back from that 
wide empty place. 

“I don’t own the earth,” 
me.” 


says Tony. “The earth owns 

Yes, Tony Beaver—who is also Paul Bunyan—and the 
Kel River crew, and the little fellow and the critters of 
sorts, they belong! Put them on the shelf that ought to be 
longer with indigenous matters of this sort. 

Comparable to the gulf Tony, Beaver made in the road 
of the world by dragging out a to-morrow, is the gulf be- 
tween the Indian and his folk tales and the America of to- 
day. We haven’t the Indian lodge packed with stories. 
We haven’t their elemental beings. Nor have we those of 
our own ancestral lands. They didn’t migrate with us. The 
consequence is a barren feeling. We have the tremendous, 
the marvellous country; there is nothing like it; verily our 
tall timber is the tallest timber. But its inmates in this sort 


are still alien to us, or we to them. And we haven’t our 
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legendary beings from home in Europe. They stayed with 
the soil. We haven’t the aboriginal figures; not those the 
red man had. We haven’t yet made — or perhaps “dis- 
covered” is the better word—the beings who belong to this 
earth, water, air and fire of ours, and to our history here, 
and to us. 

So there should be nothing more welcome to the forming 
American spirit than genuine contribution or discovery in 
this kind. 

“Up Eel River” is such a contribution or discovery. 

Margaret Montague has a mystical and poetic spirit. It 
has shone forth in poems and stories and books of inner ex- 
perience. In this volume it all becomes a little cosmic. A 
big, broadly humourous, aromatic and generous cosmos in 
which there is room for very much besides all that is thought 
out in two-by-four geometries. More power to her elbow! 
There is room for another volume about Tony Beaver and 


Eel River. 


ROASTED APPLESAUCE 
By ALLEN W. PorTeRFIELD 


HE seemingly esoteric queerness of this caption 
was not motivated by an attempt to outdo “stuffed 
peacocks.” Nor is it the result of a mistaken notion 
regarding the agility of imagination that may be indulged 
in by a crack chef culinaire. The unspiced facts are these: 
Strange as it may sound, the “Century Dictionary,” in 


Stuffed Peacocks. By Emily Clark. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
Cotton. By Jack Bethea. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. The 
Music Makers. By Murrell Edmunds. New York: Harold Vinal, Ltd. 
$2.00. Rainbow Round My Shoulder. By Howard W. Odum. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3.00. Leave Me With A Smile. By Elliott 
White Springs. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company. $2.50. Eden. 
By Murray Sheehan. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.00. Toucow 
tou. By Edward Larocque Tinker. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$2.50. Boojum. By Charles Wertenbaker. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$2.00. 
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twelve volumes, does not contain the word “applesauce.” 
Nor does the somewhat Bolshevistic Funk and Wagnalls 
“Standard.” Yet there are a hundred million people in 
the United States who know precisely what the word means, 
which may. be the reason why the dictionaries omit it. 

Applesauce is cut, mashed, and stewed apples; it is a 
favorite dish in a wayside or wayward restaurant where it 
is frequently, served in a bird-bath dish; and it is a cheap 
vegetable which cannot by the widest stretch of the kitchen 
be converted into an orthodox dessert. But due to the re- 
cent invasion of simplicity into the home—the wife and 
mother needs more time now for the four-wheel brakes—the 
best of mothers have been minded to slip plain applesauce 
in as a dessert. It is not fair, and the flaming youth of 
today know it is not. 

Consequently, when some brainy Decanus Virorum—he 
usually outranks in two ways the most distinguished Pro- 
fessor—gets up before the Freshman Class and begins to 
tell the fellows all about the clean life, and about the neces- 
sity of not failing to write the daily note to the old mother 
back home, said fellows sit and chuckle, “Applesauce.” 

They feel that flapdoodle is being dished out to them as 
a dessert whereas they came to benefit from the thought- 
fulness that spells sincerity. Flippant as they may seem, 
they, want solid material; they want the steak of thinking, 
and when you give them, even with a show of pride, the 
flabby pap that oozes from the brain that never really di- 
gested anything, they ejaculate jus mali! By it they mean 
hickey, that is, disingenuous or ill-conceived cerebration. 

It so happens that each of the volumes before us is of 
the South southern, to paraphrase St. Paul to the Corinth- 
ians; each was written by a southerner; and each roasts 
(see “Century”: “To expose to scathing ridicule for the 
amusement of a company”) such jus mali as the author af- 
fects to find in his South; but he does his job, with one ex- 
ception, neatly and with a sensitive palate. It is only to be 
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hoped that none of these authors believes that “applesauce” 
is a uniquely southern dish: the stuff is nation-wide. 

Any man who, by, preference, maintains a domicile ei- 
ther in New York City or the South reveals sound judg- 
ment. Of the former, Nicholas Murray Butler said not 
long since, “It is tolerant ex officio.’ Of the latter one 
does not have to be a writer of political platforms in order 
to see that there is a distinctive loveliness about it which is 
elsewhere unenjoyable because it is not an existential part 
of the region in question. Moreover, there is a spirit of 
progress in the South that is unique. These eight books 
vigorously emphasize these facts; they also show that the 
present generation welcomes innovations. ‘That these re- 
veal at all times the best of judgment can hardly be as- 
serted: perfection is neither universal nor permanent. 

The Borzoi blurb informs us that Emily Clark passed the 
entrance examinations to Bryn Mawr but preferred to re- 
main away from the outskirts of Philadelphia and educate 
herself. Well, had Miss Clark gone through Bryn Mawr, 
she would have learned a lot about the theory of variable 
functions (in mathematics, not society), she would have 
been initiated into the significance of Lautverschiebung, 
erster and zweiter, and possibly even dritter Schicht, but 
she would not have known nearly so much about Richmond, 
“which had discovered itself and had been discovered while 
New York was still a Dutch traders’ post.” One sentence, 
expressed in a subjunctive mode of doubt, begins “if ideas 
should ever become vital here.” But be more nearly. na- 
tionally-minded, Miss Clark! Our World War President 
—and there was a man—is alleged to have said not long be- 
fore his death: “The Senate of the United States? Why 
those damned culprits over there haven’t had an idea in 
fifty years!’ His language may have been unnecessarily 
robust; and the poor man may have been misquoted. But 
if not, your mind was moving along with his. 

Everyone of the fourteen essays, or stories, that makes 
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up “Stuffed Peacocks” was written by a young woman who 
has ideas, and who knows what to do with them. But the 
essay entitled “Cloud-Capp’d Towers,” the one depicting 
the real state of affairs at Doctor Vesey’s seminary, the one 
that shows how dishonest college catalogues may be, should 
be read by everybody everywhere. Using the United States 
Mails with purpose to defraud is a penitentiary offense. 
What keeps some educational institutions out of jail is the 
fact that their catalogues are unread. Miss Clark is 
honest. On page 17 she says that Richmond has no public 
library, and that when the people want to know something, 
they telephone to James Branch Cabell. In his abomina- 
ble “Boojum,” Charles Wertenbaker says, page 22: “We 
have excellent library facilities in Richmond, and James 
Branch Cabell lives here.” This is all the space that can be 
devoted to “Boojum,” a book of 302 pages of unrelieved 
jackasininity. 

The jacket tells us that Jack Bethea’s “Cotton” is “com- 
parable to Frank Norris’s great stories of the West.” 
There may be a small bit of truth in this on general princi- 
ples, but the book bears not the slightest similarity to Mr. 
Norris in essential ways; it is strikingly like, on the other 
hand, Mrs. Cannon’s “Red Rust.” Larry Maynard, after 
rich and fruitful experience with the growing and market- 
ing of cotton in other countries, returns to his southern 
home, rents a dilapidated farm of two thousand acres, and 
sets about to grow cotton by scientific methods. All goes 
well, until the local celebrities note with alarm that Larry 
buys his materials out of town. Not so good. When the 
warehouse burns down—the home folks had some money 
in it—suspicion grows so intense that Larry is jailed. This 
is not so bad, if a court trial is in the offing. But lynching 
instead is the outlook. Larry is saved by a near-miracle 
and in the last paragraph the Reverend Claypool is uniting 
Larry and Mary in the holy bonds of matrimony. It is a 
good story, clean as a hound’s tooth, interesting, and quite 
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informative. But before the South rises to the great heights 
that lie within her reach, she will have to tone down her ten- 
dency to jump to conclusions, and make pitch, fire and 
hemp as obsolete as a high-wheeled bicycle. 

There are two things about Murrell Edmund’s “The 
Music Makers” that I do not know: why he picked on 
Lynchburg for the scene of his action; and the extent to 
which he is really familiar with German. Lynchburg is a 
good town; I spent two of the happiest years of my aca- 
demic life there, for I taught in Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College which is about the best all-round educatic.al insti- 
tution I have thus far been connected with. But Mr. Ed- 
munds gives us nothing of Lynchburg other than a slice of 
Madison Street, and a vague picture of Tunnel Hill (the 
town is full of hills). He confuses, as I recall the town, 
the C. & O. with the Southern, and tells a tale which is 
hardly fair to its setting. Lynchburg is noted for anything 
but its German population, though there was a German 
family there in my day, a family that bore about as much 
resemblance to the Messrs. Schwarz and Krauss of. this 
book as a brewer bears to a soda-shaker. 

As to Mr. Edmund’s German, his coined phraseology is 
pretty bad; but the return of Konrad Krauss bears a strong 
similarity, to the return motiv we have in Gabriele Reu- 
ter’s “Eines Toten Wiederkehr,” and this is paying his 
book a stark compliment. Moreover, the tale treats one of 
the most common themes in contemporary German litera- 
ture: not so much the revolt of youth as the realization, 
under duress, on the part of the older generation that the 
attempt to fashion youth as age would have it is futile if 
not immoral. Left to himself, the gifted son of Herr 
Krauss might have married Mary Wadsworth, daughter 
of the infrequently sober Lynchburger who nevertheless 
appreciated music and was willing to spend his all to the 
end that Mary might have the best of musical training. 
But due to paternal interference, Mary leaps from one of 
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the hills to her death while Konrad just simply passes out. 
It would have been much better had Konrad been placed in 
one of the shoe factories and Mary sent to R.-M. W.C. But 
then there would have been no story. 

In “Rainbow Round My Shoulder,” Professor Odum 
has depicted an individual rather than a type. If all, or 
even many, Negroes of the South resembled Black Ulysses, 
there would not be a cotton mill or a child, a railroad station 
or a tobacco warehouse left within two weeks aftcr he had 
begun to function, and Stone Mountain itself would disap- 
pear. This is not to say, however, that it is not a unique 
work, a powerful work, and a work that reveals extraord:- 
nary originality. I am indeed enthusiastic about it, but only 
because I know that legions of readers like this sort of 
thing. And though of sociological interest to me, it palls 
on me very soon, because of its dialect. I have no great in- 
terest in dialects. I have my hands abundantly full trying 
to elucidate the mysteries of a foreign language which, say 
what we may about those who write in it, has never departed 
greatly from the established norm. Dr. Odum’s arguments 
at the beginning of each chapter are good. They remind 
us of Boccaccio and show what Chapel Hill can do. 

Though “Leave Me with a Smile” shows that its hero, 
Captain Henry Winton of the Air Service, learned nothing 
from the World War along the line of obstetrics—he made 
a fearful mistake when he married Sara Wilson, daughter 
of the janitor—he did learn much about the South which 
produced him, and to which he returns in the end, oblivious 
to Phyllis and loyal to his better self. How could it be pos- 
sible to write a more readable war novel? If any one can 
lay this book down before finishing it, he must either have 
weak eyes or be unable to concentrate. It throws light of 
colossal candle power on the World War and the South. 
From the angle of logic, however, it falls down precisely 
where works of this*kind generally falter: Mr. Winton 
will shoot any man who dawdles with his wife. That is 
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splendid; that is magnificent. But with how many men’s 
wives did he carry on? Of course, that is, and would make, 
a different story. 

Shortly after the Armistice, there came to Headquarters 
of the Sixth Division one day a Sergeant—short of stature, 
clear-eyed, nimble-witted, gallant, generous, and_intelli- 
gent. He paid his respects immediately to the Chief of 
G-2, that being the part of the outfit which he joined, and 
to which I was already attached. Our G-2 was a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. The Sergeant in question had the brains, 
but that made no difference, the Lt.-Colonel in question 
had the job. Why the Sergeant joined us I did not know: 
there were already, 26,000 men in the Sixth Division, and 
though we got into lots of trouble, we never fired a hostile 
shot. One disagreeable Sunday afternoon I started out on 
a walk with the Sergeant. We walked and walked, we 
talked and talked, and finally got lost in the fenceless fields 
of France, near Aignay-le-Duc, a village compared with 
which Mr. Springs’ Colfax, S. C. is a metropolis. The Ser- 
geant had a field compass with him that wouldn’t work, 
though that was the only thing about him that didn’t work. 
We finally found our way back. In time the Sergeant went 
off to Oxford as an A. E. F. student; I remained with the 
Sixth, and went with it up into Germany as a part of the 
Army of Occupation. 

The Sergeant was Murray Sheehan, author of “Eden,” 
acquaintance with whom was one of my various bright spots 
over there. Murray dedicates his beautiful book to “Mar- 
ion of Oxford and Edith of Paris and Munich.” He had 
told me of Edith; Marion seems to have been a later de- 
velopment. 

There are only five characters in “Eden”: Adam, Lilith, 
Eve, Cain, and Abel. With the exception of Lilith, these 
characters are from the beginning of the Bible. Lilith is 
made to cause a triangle, Adam and Eve making up the 
other two sides. I must confess it is an obtuse triangle, for 
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I am not certain what my once combat friend had in mind 
when he wrote this story. It is as unorthodox as any forty- 
gallon Baptist could fear. If it was written in order to stir 
up the maligned Bible Belt, Murray, Sheehan should know 
that there is no such thing in this country: the Bible is as 
ubiquitous in the United States as sin itself; the Bible will 
be found in the most swollen hotels of New York, and it 
will be found in blacksmith shops in West Virginia. If he 
wished to emphasize the solemn fact that the human family 
had a miserable hopoff, he has succeeded. There is no trans- 
gression known to nice people that is not recorded in the 
304 pages of “Eden.” But it is an amiable book; it is chari- 
tably done; it is well written; it is humorous; it is human; 
it is exciting. And it should send the reader back to his 
Bible to see what actually took place in the Garden and out 
of it. But who knows what did actually take place there. 
And that, is just the point—Murray Sheehan’s, and yours, 
and mine. 

We have saved the strong wine until last. Edward 
Larocque Tinker’s “Toucoutou” belongs on every count 
to the literature of power. It deals with life in New Or- 
leans a century ago, depicts the horrors of the yellow fever, 
and the even worse terrors of jealousy, revenge, and law- 
lessness. “Toucoutou” is “a nigger nickname” for a plump, 
round girl. The unfortunate belle who has this soubriquet 
conferred on her was brought up by one Claircine as an or- 
phan. The truth is, however, Claircine is her mother, her 
father is known, and there is a streak of Negro blood in her 
veins. She marries Placide Taquin, a white man, “white” 
both in blood and in character. They have a child, Zozo by 
name. The proud young mother, on learning that she is 
part-Negro, instead of living to herself and keeping her 
121% per cent taint under cover, associates more than ever 
with the Whites. Another woman more black than Tou- 
coutou, is the mistress of a white man: she cannot marry 
him by the laws of Louisiana, becomes violently jealous of 
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Toucoutou, slanders her, and is sued by her for ten thou- 
sand dollars. 'Toucoutou loses. The people then persecute 
the Taquins with a lowness, meanness, and vileness that 
have probably not been known since the Spanish inquisi- 
tion. Unable to endure it longer, she, her husband and her 
child, whom she does not want to be brought up “as a little 
nigger baby,” take boat for Havana. 

The novel discusses the Negro problem, and its attendant 
insolvabilities, with a force that is rare in any literature, 
and with a discrimination and a justice that ethnologists 
and sociologists are unable to approach. Quite apart from 
the data of the book, and wholly because of the fact that it 
shows how complicated life may become, how rare it is that 
a given situation is entirely black or entirely white, how 
frequently the most distressing situations are gray or spot- 
ted, this book might well be read by everybody. 

In, in the language of Emily Clark, “the War from ’61 
to ’65,” there were five of my maternal uncles on the Con- 
federate side. They are all dead, but to judge from the 
tales they told in my childhood, I hardly feel that the Union 
was at any time seriously endangered by their martial ac- 
tivity. It is alleged, without verification, that my father’s 
brother was the first Confederate soldier to lose his life in 
the war. He is buried in Hollywood, Richmond. One of 
the first bits of history I was ever taught was the names of 
the ten most prominent Confederate Generals: R. E. L., 
1.3.3, A. 8. J. J. EB. IJ. B. B, W. H., W. & 
H., J. A. E., and the others. So long as the Democrats 
remain honest, particularly honest by comparison, poor, 
and champion states’ rights, free trade, and something at 
least faintly, resembling a League of Nations I shall find it 
impossible to shift my politics. And yet, a very few years 
ago, I was invited to a quite southern town, about 400 miles 
below Morgantown, W. Va., (which, though underneath 
the Mason and Dixon Line, is a thousand miles north of 
Richmond in temperament) on an educational mission. 
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As I walked onto the platform, I was struck by the Union 
Jacks around the walls. No, they were not Union Jacks at 
all; they were Confederate flags. It had been so long since 
I had seen one that I no longer recognized it. 

If I had a Confederate flag I should treat it lovingly, 
kindly, rightly; but I could not be paid to display it on an 
occasion where patriotism might well be thought of. For 
that the Star Spangled Banner is adequate, satisfactory, 
pleasing. 

This is neither idle talk nor offensive autobiography. It 
is in truth precisely what these eight books say, though each 
one says it in quite different words. ‘The authors have 
culled what they feel is the applesauce of their beloved 
South; and they have roasted it. And since each one, ex- 
cepting only the author of “Boojum,” does it benevolently 
and intelligently, the ultimate result leaves a good taste in 
the mouth. The South is progressing in a most reassuring 
way; but it still needs at least one publishing house. Every 


one of these eight Southerners came North to bring his 
book out. 


WHEN “WORDS ARE WOMEN” 


By Derrprét O’SHEA 


HOUGH it is nothing new for women to gossip 

about one another, this old conversational stock-in- 
trade seems more and more to be available material 

for novel making. While some use this better than others, 
by and large the results are amusing, interesting, and read- 


able when women turn tell-tale on their own sex. Time was 
when a woman writing about women probably had a femin- 


Debonair. By G. B. Stern. New York: A. A. Knopf. $2.50. A Girl 
Adoring. By Viola Meynell. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 
Daisy and Daphne. By Rose Macaulay. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
$2.50. The Hotel. By Elizabeth Bowen. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh. 
$2.50. 
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ist axe to grind against the harsh wheel of masculine pre}- 
udice; but now, with those militant days behind her, though 
she may metaphorically have her tongue in her cheek as 
she sets about the exposition of her kind, three times out of 
four, I think, she is gossiping. 

Certainly G. B. Stern was sitting over an imaginative 
cup of tea when she planned her “Debonair.” It is a frivo- 
lous five o’clock recounting of the adventures and misad- 
ventures of one Loveday Trevelyan. Much of the writing 
is the agile patter of the day. Loveday, the scapegrace 
heroine, is made to lead a half innocent demimonde exis- 
tence and to achieve a hectic and satisfactory success. We 
are surprised to hear her picaresque story from the brilliant 
author of “The Matriarch” and “Thunderstorm”; we see the 
sign of an ulterior motive in Miss Stern’s having turned out 
this “pot-boiler”—but perhaps she deemed it expeditious. 
The great regret is to find “Debonair” so blatantly deriva- 
tive in its style. It is a pastiche of Compton Mackenzie with- 
out having the grace of his “Vanity Girl,” and the early 
Stephen McKenna without having the truth which made 
his “Sonia” such a treat. “Debonair” lacks pattern as it 
lacks integrity. For reasons of her own, Miss Stern has, 
with this book, temporarily stepped from the ranks where 
she belongs to make a quite unnecessary bid for “best-seller- 
dom.” “Debonair” is a spicy enough story-book, but it has 
no significance for its author’s well-earned reputation as a 
novelist. 

Viola Meynell, whose talent with the written word is more 
or less a family affair, has her woman’s tale to tell. “A Girl 
Adoring” is a creditable novel, chatting pleasantly about a 
nice English girl with her sense of duty overgrown and her 
emotional self not yet in full flower. The varied relation- 
ships of the four women, Claire, Gilda, her sophisticated sis- 
ter, the repressed and adorable Laura, and the cool calcu- 
lating interloper, Louise, are woven together with an intuitive 
knowledge of the feminine reaction to the feminine. Women 
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are like that! Morley, who is at once Claire’s beloved 
brother and Laura’s unsatisfactory husband, is explained 
once and for all by one piercing bit of characterization. 


“Where did you go? Whom did you see? What were 
they like?” 

And all in vain. 

“Nothing out of the ordinary,” Morley would say, with a 
slight touch of disappointment in his voice that lent convic- 
tion to his report. Laura had wanted the flash of another 
life brought into the room. With merely a little participa- 
tion or consent from him she could have peopled the room 
with such a charming tribe of the people Morley had met 
that day. But as it was she was reduced to such hopeless 
questions as: “Dark or fair?’—to which moreover Morley 
would almost certainly reply: “Medium, I should say.” 

“Tall?” 


“Average.” ' 

For a man of not much enterprise in his vocabulary Mor- 

ley had*certainly managed to collect together a surprising 
number of words of a noncommittal character with which 
to rebuke and disappoint the agreeable expectations people 
formed in asking for an account of his doings. 
Hague is less well delineated though Miss Meynell does not 
fail to give a few hints of his attraction for Claire, for Laura, 
and for Louise, and leaves one to wonder what Gilda has in 
store for him. “A Girl Adoring” is a book of some beauty, 
great sincerity, and is made even more acceptable by its 
simplicity. 

Rose Macaulay offers a real heroine. After “Potterism” 
and her other books we expect just about what we have 
here—‘Daisy. and Daphne”’ is deft in its execution, inter- 
esting in its conception, and knowing in its material. There 
is a humanness about Daisy and about Daphne too that 
strikes home ably. The flavor of the book is solidly, tan- 
gibly English with that tinge of satire that is so character- 
istic of its author. Miss Macaulay’s satire is a gusty, laugh- 
ing thing founded upon the real; her gift is to tickle rather 
than to flay—all in all, it is a telling technique too: 
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Daisy too despised the English for not knowing French, 
But all the same, she wondered why it was considered by 
her, by the French, and by many English, more contempt- 
ible and laughable of English persons to speak French 
badly than of French persons to speak English badly. . . , 
Was it more ignoble not to know French than not to know 
English? Daisy felt sure that somehow it was, but did not 
know why. 


The sureness of Miss Macaulay’s characterization is con- 
stant whether it is Daisy’s mother, Mrs. Arthur, who 


was a tall plump fair woman of forty-nine, and looked 
happy, even when she had not just been, as now, to the pic- 
tures. She had a kind of gallant and cheerful idleness, 
which sent her out on pleasure bound, whatever duties there 
might be that she ought to have fulfilled. Too neat in her 
personal habits to be a slattern, too capable to be an in- 
competent housewife, she only sailed, owing to her zest for 
life, just this side of both. 


or Mrs. Folyot and Mr. Struther who, 


were both in their fifties, and both wrote leaflets, as was 
suitable to their years, for people are even as trees, and it 
is in the autumn of their lives that leaflets shower from 
them, as from trees in the October gales, more leaflets and 
yet more, until at last in winter they stand bare and bereft. 
But it would not for long years be winter with Mrs. Folyot 
and Mr. Struther. 


Miss Macaulay is never guilty of foisting a pretend per- 
son upon her reader . . . throughout she makes her 
Daisy and her Daphne palpable and sentient. The con- 
versation, that magic leaven to the printed page, is good 
too, but better still are the comments aside that strike a 
note of personal revelation that is at once both amusing 
and interesting. Miss Macaulay confesses herself to you 


often and never better than when she describes Christmas 
Day: 


A strange, gay, isolated day, more like a dream than a 
day, emptied of responsibilities, cut loose from those little 
understandings with time and with humanity which moor 
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most days to the world at large. Christmas Day resembles 
an island such as Delos, that rocks unattached in an open 
sea, unanchored to that floor which holds most islands firmly 
in their places. On the Feast of St. Stephen, however, 
lines begin to be thrown out once more to the mainland. 


Miss Macaulay’s writing is fine, her perceptions quick; 
to read her is good for the spirit! It is like having a satis- 
factory talk with a first-rate conversationalist. It makes 
one envious of those who are privileged to receive her clever, 
self-explaining letters. She talks right to you and is not 
secret of her own particular reactions to life. She dwells 
upon the little things that make life shine for the moment, 
that make one eager to go on with it, yet she is not biased. 
Humanly enough she makes the rather drab love motif of 
her book the maturing thing that an inconclusive affair of 
the heart can so well be. Generously she endows her hero- 
ine with the hopelessnesses that are everyone’s despair, the 
resolves that are everyone’s escape, and then makes her 
lapse into the expediencies that are everyone’s daily bread. 
“Daisy, and Daphne” is a good story told consummately by 
a woman whose wit has kept its angles, and whose person- 
ality has color and, yes—charm! 

Now into this brilliant circle of women who have chosen 
to write about other women steps Elizabeth Bowen—a real 
asset to the sisterhood of talent. Her first novel is a piece 
of literary manna. Miss Bowen (Mrs. Alan Cameron) is 
Irish by birth. Her family still live at Bowen’s Court, 
County Cork, while she lives in Oxford, the sanctum of 
writers, where Mr. Cameron has an academic appointment. 
Miss Bowen’s literary past is with the short story, for she 
has published two volumes “Encounters,” 1924, and “Ann 
Lee’s,” 1926, and has another volume ready for publication 
at present. “The Hotel” is a memorable piece of work 
without pretence but with real claims to merit. The writ- 
ing is brilliant in the extreme, though one might feel easier 
if the writer had let her natively simple style prevail 
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throughout. The feeling is that we are full of admiration 
for one who, though obviously a pupil of the great master, 
Henry, James, has still been able to preserve originality of 
expression; then in the full flush of this admiring come lit- 
tle sections in which Jamesisms, so fatally easy to acquire, 
creep in and one regrets that Miss Bowen has been too un- 
conscious of the tendency to correct it. Except for this 
minor defect the novel is consummately done. Just as they 
would in “real life,” her women are ruling an English pen- 
sion-hotel, so typical of the Riviera. The men are less im- 
portant to us though all important to the story. Mrs. Kerr, 
“the drawing-room set,” the Lawrence girls, and Sydney 
Warren are so intuitively feminine in their characterization 
that only a woman, a clever woman, could have done them. 
The little inner wars so indigenous to such an idle place are 
campaigned sharply by Miss Bowen. The bigger emo- 
tional struggle that goes on between the sinisterly sweet 
Mrs. Kerr and her almost neurotic protegée Sydney War- 
ren is developed with candor and clarity. It has its sad 
moments, its frightening moments, and is throughout the 
narrative rising toward a real emotional crisis. Miss Bowen 
chooses to tell much of her story by conversation. Some- 
times it is by grave electric exchanges as when Mrs. Kerr 
talks to John Milton about his fiancée Sidney, or again by 
the little whispers behind a handkerchief—important con- 
versations that would suddenly cease or miraculously merge 
into a discussion of the newest design for petit-point when 
the subject came near. It is a tense situation with which 
Miss Bowen is concerned, but she never allows it to become 
hysterical. ‘The Hotel” is a book to treasure, a book to re- 
read because of the fine understanding of human motive that 
is shown in its pages. The production of such a “first novel” 
definitely establishes Miss Bowen as being possessed of 
more than the usually heralded “potentialities” —already 
she has full strength of observation, great vigor of execu- 
tion, and unusual depth of humanity. 
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Undoubtedly women have a native bent toward dis- 
cussing each other—be it practically or theoretically. The 
best of such discussions seem to demand not so much the 
traditional feminine malice as to demand understanding— 
and understanding of their own kind is usually an endow- 
ment with the truly. sensitive woman. 


ROME AND THE FREE STATE 


By Pou.tney BIGELOW 


R. MARSHALL’S book has in it nothing new, 
M ei of sex, nothing that promises commer- 

cial success. There is nothing new in truth and 
Mr. Marshall claims nothing more than did the monk of 
Wittenberg when in 1517 he nailed his colors to the mast, 
so to speak, and protested against both Pope and Emperor. 
The war he waged was not against religion. He attacked 
only what he deemed abuses or usurpation. He only de- 
manded reform within the church; and little dreamed that 
this pious move would end in the great Reformation that 
has made of Protestant Europe the most enlightened, the 
most progressive, and the best governed section of the 
globe. 

There is no vituperation in the pages of Mr. Marshall; 
he does not rail against constructive heretics; he is not a 
theologian. I have read his book with care and regard it 
as necessary on the shelves of a thinking American and 
above all of those Romanists who profess allegiance to the 
American Constitution rather than to that of an Italian 
potentate. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote these words one hundred and 
fifty years ago—they are part of the Virginia Statute of 
Religious Freedom, and Mr. Marshall quotes them because 


The Roman Catholic Church in the Modern State. By Charles C. Marshall. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50. 
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they are denounced in this very year (1928) by the present 
head of the Roman Hierarchy—“. . . the impious pre- 
sumption of legislature and ruler, civil as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal, who, being themselves but fallible and uninspired men, 
have assumed dominion over the faith of others, setting up 
their own opinions and modes of thinking as the only true 
and infallible; and, as such endeavoring to impose them on 
others, hath established and maintained false religions over 
the greatest part of the world and through alltime . . .” 

Mr. Marshall is not a priest by profession—on the con- 
trary he is a broad scholar with genius for extracting truth 
and presenting it in few words and forcible form. ‘To me 
his work is timely for I am a Jeffersonian Democrat by in- 
heritance and education. My first vote was cast for the il- 
lustrious Tilden who was elected President in 1876 but 
cheated out of it by methods which have relegated his rival 
to a notoriety contested only by Benedict Arnold and Judas 
Iscariot. Democracy in the days of Tilden meant that every 
law owed its validity. to the consent of the governed. This 
doctrine is opposed to Roman Catholic teaching and some 
day there may be an election in this country when a foreign 
potentate shall through his legates and monsignori and 
bishops and confessors decree excommunication against 
such as claim the liberty to vote according to their American 
conscience. 

The Democratic Governor of my state, New York, has 
officially published this very interesting statement: “I be- 
lieve in the absolute separation of Church and State.” This 
was uttered last year and our Governor is a fervent Roman 
Catholic. Indeed, so fervent is his piety that in the exec- 
utive chambers at Albany, where frequently I had the 
honor of meeting the then Governor Tilden (1874-5), there 
hang now portraits of Roman Ecclesiatics with autograph 
dedications to Governor Smith as a worthy column in the 
hagiological temple of Rome. Successive popes during my 
own lifetime have consigned to the flames of a future life 
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such as dared to utter such blasphemy as the words here 
quoted of Governor Smith. 

The war of Rome against Italy, France, and Mexico is 
waged on this issue. These countries have dared to imi- 
tate the United States in proclaiming the separation of 
Church and State and limiting papal power to matters 
purely, religious. 

In my boyhood such questions as these were never dis- 
cussed; Romanists were protected in the exercise of their 
faith much as were Quakers, Methodists, Baptists, Epis- 
copalians and a dozen more. The United States from the 
Bay of Fundy to Florida was homogeneous in its adherence 
to the Constitution as elaborated by the fathers of the Re- 
public. We welcomed all creeds, for we feared none. 
Maryland became a refuge for Catholics who professed 
loyalty to American institutions and a toleration in matters 
religious. No American of the eighteenth and few of the 
nineteenth century would have imagined a succession of 
Roman Popes commencing with Pius 1X who in defiance 
of law would hur] their theological thunder against all such 
as dared question the supremacy of canon law. 

Mr. Marshall rarely offers his own opinion—he quotes 
uniformly that of Catholic documents approved by ponti- 
fical authorities. He enables us to see that, so far from 
showing liberality or even toleration with advancing years, 
this gigantic machine moves with a medieval mind flatten- 
ing down and out any. in its path who feebly plead for a 
seintilla of civil liberty or self-government. 

When I was first in Rome (1859), Pius IX gave me his 
blessing and soon afterward cursed all who assisted in the 
unification of Italy. At that time the Papal States made 
an area of 16,000 square miles, and thus the Pope sat on a 
temporal no less than a spiritual throne; and history teaches 
us that such experiments are apt to end in falling between 
two stools. Pius IX met this difficulty by proclaiming him- 
self infallible and cursing all such as questioned the doc- 
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trine. Some think that the Pope has a flavor of democracy 
from the office being elective. This is a mistake. It is he 
who makes bishops and cardinals and when the voting be- 
gins he knows on whom he can depend. A philosophical 
theologian has perhaps noticed that popes and cardinals 
and legates and nuncios and monsignori are mostly Italian. 

In my time Juarez was President of Mexico and at- 
tempted to enforce the Constitution of 1857 which made the 
civil power superior to that of the clerical. Juarez was ex- 
communicated and also every Mexican who supported him. 
Pius IX gave Maximilian a special blessing when he sailed 
for Mexico (1864) ; and the United States replied by send- 
ing arms to Juarez and encouraging his resistance to ponti- 
fical claims. 

Latterly the French Republic has attempted to give uni- 
versal education free from priestly admixture. As a result 
the French President is under papal ban and all French 
catholics are excommunicated who assist in sustaining the 
national as against the papal Constitution. 

We have seen, even in our country, a widely ramified or- 
ganization of Roman Catholics demanding that we inter- 
fere in Mexican affairs in order to make the priests once 
more masters. over civil authorities. This could not have 
been imagined when Juarez and Abraham Lincoln were 
alive. 

Mr. Marshall’s book can not be criticized as a bid for 
literary fame; much less does it invite discussion of a con- 
troversial nature. It is above the suspicion of paid pro- 
paganda, being the work of one whose position at the bar 
of New York and in his family. relations raises him to the 
rank of a thinker and leader. His work is as dispassionate 
as a judgment of the Supreme Court; it is as final as the 
code of Civil Procedure. 
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INTRODUCING JULES DE GAULTIER 
By BrengaMin DECASSERES 
OTHING illustrates better the philosophical 
provincialism and the immanent moralic taint of 
the Anglo-Saxon world than its almost studied 
ignorance of a philosophic Titan like Jules De Gaultier and 


' its periodic slaver over Bergsons, Euckens, Unamunos, 


Spenglers and—but the list is interminable. Havelock E1- 
lis—whose mind is a veritable watch-tower for independent 
and daring thinkers—has alone, I believe, written about 
him in England, while in America, in 1913, in the “Inter- 
national” I announced him, and again, in 1919, in “Shadow- 
land,” which two essays on De Gaultier are now in my 
“Forty Immortals.” As the philosophy of this thinker, who 
ranks with Spinoza, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, does not 
smoothe the popular cat the right way, my trumpetings fell 
on dead ears, as did Havelock Ellis’ in England. In France 
De Gaultier comes slowly to the fore because he is an “un- 
official philosopher” and because, as Mr. Ellis says in his 
compact, condensed, and clearly written exposition of De 
Gaultier’s philosophy, “the guardians of the status quo 
scented a menace and have, in one way or another, and by the 
usual insidious methods, blocked the propagation and gen- 
eral discussion of them” (that is, of his doctrines). 

Mr. Ellis has been a student of the philosophy of Jules 
De Gaultier for many years, and in this brochure he has 
given to the English-speaking world for the first time a 
complete survey, of the Frenchman’s philosophy of 
Bovarysm and his great doctrine of universal illusion as the 
condition of life, together with an exposition of his cosmic 
esthetic: life is justified by its spectacular and dazzling 


Bovarysm: The Art-Philosophy of Jules De Gaultier. By Wilmot E. Ellis. 
Seattle: Number sixteen, University of Washington Chapbooks. Sixty-five 
cents. 
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beauty without beginning, without end, without ethical pur- 
pose. 

Hence Mr. Ellis’ compound word, “art-philosophy.” “De 
Gaultier,” says Mr. Ellis, “retains the intellectualism and 
the disillusioned joy of living of Nietzsche, his Apollinism 
and his Dionysism. With De Gaultier, the sadness of life 
is transformed into an esthetic sensibility, eager to per- 
petuate the spectacle, to evoke it, to describe it.”” His score 
of books sustain an altitude as high and as serene—serene, 
above all, when viewing the catastrophes of Man — as 
Spinoza or Shakespeare. The Beethoven who will put in 
symphonic form the core of De Gaultier’s vision of God as 
Supreme Artist of Chance and Beauty, unallied to mes- 
sianic hopes, has not yet been born. 

Schopenhauer gave to the world the formula of “The 
Will to Live.” Nietzsche changed the formula to “The 
Will to Power.” De Gaultier has given to us “The Will- 
to-Illusion.” Mr. Ellis says that “these concepts are not 
mutually antithetical; rather, they are successive links in a 
metaphysical chain. Or, dropping the metaphor, it ap- 
pears that these three concepts may be harmonized and 
merged into one supreme generalization, namely, the will 
to live exuberantly in a world inherently one of illusion.” 
But, to me, there can be no will-to-live or will-to-power un- 
less there is a will-to-illusion. De Gaultier’s formula is 
primordial. Buddha knew this when he taught that neither 
the will-to-live nor the will-to-power could be destroyed un- 
til the will-to-illusion was abolished. Emerson also hit it 
when he said “God’s method is illusion.” 

De Gaultier is more daring than Buddha, for he says 
even if life is a mistake, a tragic error, an eternal evil, I 
pronounce it worth while because it is a tragedy invented 
for my artistic delight! He is the first great satanic phi- 
losopher (Nietzsche’s Superman is messianic), a thinker 
who celebrates Evil for its dramatic and esthetic values. 
De Gaultier says humorously that “the most advanced free- 
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thinkers are almost ready, to make the sign of the cross at 
sight of me.” THe also says, “I am the man who has lost 
his mask and who walks naked.” This is the spiritual lone- 
liness of Spinoza, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche over again. 
But, as De Gaultier has himself written to Mr. Ellis in the 
section of this mentally fascinating brochure which tells 
of the philosopher’s life and influences, “Nietzsche ended 
my loneliness.” “It is one of De Gaultier’s major ac- 
complishments,” says Mr. Ellis, “to have retouched the 
Nietzschean philosophy with his own Gallic sensibility, thus 
rendering it more acceptable to those who do not feel par- 
ticularly receptive towards German intellectualism. But 
De Gaultier is no mere adapter and expounder of Nietz- 
sche, as our John Fiske was of Herbert Spencer; the 
French thinker has made some distinctively original con- 
tributions to modern philosophical thought.” 

The most “distinctively original” contribution is De 
Gaultier’s invention of the word Bovarysm, which is now 
in general use in intellectual France. It is drawn from 
Flaubert’s Emma Bovary, the female counterpart of Don 
Quixote. Bovarysm, as expounded in De Gaultier’s book, 
“Le Bovarysme,” is the universal illusion caused by the 
power bestowed on man alone of conceiving himself as he 
is not (“se concevoir autre qwil nest”). Here is the leit- 
motiv of all the tragedy and comedy of the planet. “By, 
an unassailable chain of induction De Gaultier extends this 
faculty of Bovarysm,” says Mr. Ellis, “to include the 
group, the nation, humanity itself, and finally universal 
mind (assuming for the moment that there is such an esse). 
Bovarysm, our philosopher miaintains, is the underlying 
law of evolution.” In De Gaultier’s “Le Génie de Flau- 
bert,” this underlying law is further expounded through the 
work of Flaubert. It receives further masterful develop- 
ment in “L’Illusion ,Universelle.” Man is thus the eternal 
liar, aping, as Cabell says, egotistic ideals of himself. There 
is no truth. To know the truth one would have to be the 
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Absolute, God. Whatever is, is a romantic lie, as Emma 
Bovary discovered. To the universe as a Romantic Lie, 
De Gaultier cries, “Evohé!” 

Mr. Ellis gives us a fine exposition of De Gaultier’s dis- 
tinction between Instinct and Knowledge, action and con- 
templation, Dionysus and Apollo. The .philosopher of 
Bovarysm is himself personally an Apollonian—he has a 
“horror of action,” he once said to Doctor Oscar Levy, the 
English editor of the works of Nietzsche. “De Gaultier,” 
says Mr. Ellis, “takes the road to the ivory tower; and he 
arrives at his destination. Much of his writings is devoted 
to glowing descriptions of what he sees from the ivory 
tower, descriptions that fully earn for him the title of ‘ar- 
tist-philosopher’: and that will delight the minds of all true 
artists, whether or not they accept De Gaultier’s metaphy- 
sics.” Indeed, the clarity, the beauty, the concentration of 
this artist-philosopher’s style place his works among the 
great literary adventures of those who love that rare union 
of mighty conceptions with perfection—and at times lyri- 
cal perfection—of form. 

This brochure ought to be read by every intellectual in 
America. It is a tantalizing appetizer to the banquet spread 
for humanity by this daring, rich, and beautiful spirit, one 
of the glories of vital philosophic thought. 


THE SOUTH—CHANGING AND STATIC 
By CuHar.es LEE SNIDER 


N THE last few years, what with the Fundamentalists 
[= by day and the Ku Klux Klan fairly active at 
night, the South has been much in the public prints 
and that not always to her credit. There have been reports 
of Bible Leagues, movements to make the world safe for 


The Changing South. By William J. Robertson. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 311 pages. $3.00. 
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orthodoxy, drives against modern science, and so on and 
so on. 

I, for one born below the Potomac, have found all these 
phenomena immensely amusing. Here to my mind has 
been buffoonery so rich, so rare, so beautifully. raised to its 
highest conceivable amperage, that I can scarcely under- 
stand how any civilized Southerner in reasonable health 
could have failed habitually to laugh himself to sleep at 
night. Of course civilized Southerners understand these 
things—know that they are the work of fanatics (little 
groups, for the most part) who have taken alarm over the 
fact that the South is being penetrated by modern ideas. 
Thus, in one sense, the “monkey bills” lately passed in Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi were really an evidence of progress: 
twenty years ago country lawmakers in these states had not 
heard of Darwin! But to one unfamiliar with the South, 
such phenomena may require interpretation. What mean 
these things, an outsider might ask, unless it be that the 
South is backward, benighted, culturally barren, Cotton 
Matherish? 

Obviously a new book was needed—a book which should 
sketch the historical background of the Solid South, de- 
scribe the civilization of the South as it actually is, and give 
an account of the social forces now making for transforma- 
tion. This Mr. Robertson has endeavored to do. The re- 
sult is a book platitudinous in spots, inadequate in some 
respects (especially, the chapters on “Education” and 
“Literature”), but on the whole accurate, informative, out- 
spoken, and written from a liberal point of view. 

Economically and industrially, Mr. Robertson finds that 
the South has abundantly recovered from the wrack of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction and built for herself a terri- 
tory that begins to compare with the best favored sections 
of the country. But what of the South’s politics, her re- 
ligion, her educational status, her literature—in short, what 
of civilization below the Potomac? 
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Well, as Mr. Robertson sees it, civilization in the South 
is distinctly undergoing a transformation. True, the South 
is still static politically, owing to the fear (well grounded 
in some states) that a local Republican victory would en- 
danger white supremacy. True also, the masses of the 
Southern people have made little progress in sloughing off 
their mediaeval theology. But in most respects the South 
is progressive. She now spends over seventy per cent more 
per year on public schools than the whole country spent 
for this purpose in 1900. Money as never before is avail- 
able for high schools, colleges, and universities. Native 
critics of the current mores and folk beliefs begin to speak 
out without hesitation. Never before have winds of doctrine 
in the late Confederacy blown so freely. Exven morons and 
movie fans are beginning to suspect that the earth may 
have been longer a-making than Holy Writ affirms. It is 
just because of this—just because a spirit of liberalism is 
getting abroad—that certain old-fashioned orthodox di- 
vines have been clamoring for a theological censorship of 
schools, lest Southern youth be taught to reject the biology 
of “Moses” and thus sink wholesale into hell. But such 
Fundamentalist dervishes can no more stay the intellectual 
advance of the South than Mrs. Partington’s mop could 
push back the Atlantic ocean. 

In short, aside from her political fixation, the South is 
fast losing the provincialism that has long been hers and 
becoming an integrated, if indeed not a standardized, part 
of the American scene. 
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ANDREW JOHNSON 
By GerorGce Fort Mitton 


T IS a surprising thing that the shelves of the Con- 
| Ge Library at Washington, the greatest com- 

pendium of printed matter on this continent, contain 
only a half-dozen lives of Johnson, and of these six, all but 
one are hasty campaign biographies, written either when he 
was a candidate for vice-president in 1864, or immediately 
after his elevation to the presidency after the fatal April 
night so soon after Appomattox had brought peace again 
to the war-torn land. But today, a half century after An- 
drew Johnson soberly breathed his last, the interest of many 
historians and biographers has turned to him, and Judge 
Winston’s work herein reviewed is merely the precursor of 
a number of books on Johnson which the next few years are 
expected to bring forth. 

This full length biography, of the nation’s most-abused 
president, should be on the book-shelves of all who really 
wish to know the truths of history. It is the first worth-while 
biography of Andrew Johnson ever written, and the mere 
fact of its composition indicates that the American nation, 
viewing the tailor-president through the sober spectacles of 
historical perspective, is about ready to right the wrong done 
his name by, the radicals of Reconstruction days. The volume 
itself is interestingly written, draws a graphic and sympa- 
thetic portrait of as patriotic a man as ever occupied the 
White House, and should play a great part in the rehabili- 
tation of the nation’s judgment of the character and serv- 
ices of its only tailor-president. The author, Judge R. W. 
Winston, a distinguished North Carolina jurist and pub- 
licist, made its writing a labor of love. 

The revisionist attitude today pervading the field of writ- 
ing history and biography has been responsible for some 


Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Patriot. By Robert W. Winston. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. $5.00. 
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severe distortions of truth, but it has likewise led to some 
salutary corrections of error, and of these iast, none more 
just than the revision of the estimate of Andrew Johnson. 
Within ten years of his death, his patriotism began to be 
generally acknowledged; and today, the dictum of no less a 
body than the Supreme Court of the United States sets its 
stamp of eminent approval upon his policy as to Congress, 
reconstruction and the conquered South. 

The Winston volume is a full-length biography, of over 
500 pages, with many interesting illustrations. It com- 
mences with the birth of the future president in Raleigh, 
N. C., and carries him step by step to the grave. One finds 
few startling new facts in the volume, but a great compila- 
tion from the multitude of sources of incidents affecting the 
life and forming the character of this great man. Judge 
Winston accepts unreservedly the Jacob Johnson paternity 
of Andy, and scoffs at talk that a Haywood was his father. 
This at least deserves discussion, for in Tennessee the Hay- 
wood story will not down. The author likewise gives com- 
plete indorsement to the contention that President Lincoln 
picked out Johnson for his running-mate in the National 
Union convention at Baltimore in 1864, a contention which 
he fails to sustain with authorities. This is one of the moot 
points of Johnson’s political career, and while it is probable 
that Lincoln was not unwilling to have a Tennessee war-gov- 
ernor, yet the evidence that Seward was more vitally con- 
cerned and instrumental than Lincoln, is too large to be 
ignored. 

In addition, one cannot escape the feeling that Judge 
Winston was far too gentle with Johnson’s bitter enemies, 
Stanton, Sumner, Stevens, Butler, Boutwell, Ashley and 
Wade. It is difficult to read of their infamous machinations 
to impeach a president of “high crimes and misdemeanors” 
merely‘so as to win a political issue, without feeling an in- 
dignation that will not down. For instance, his super-mild- 
ness in the Alta Vela incident, one of the rottenest tricks of 
the radical crowd. 
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When one really, contemplates the matter for which John- 
son’s ousting from the White House was sought, one won- 
ders if the radicals in Congress had gone raving mad. The 
impeachment articles, with a single exception, revolved 
about Johnson’s alleged violation of the Tenure of Office 
Act, in that he had discharged Edwin M. Stanton from his 
cabinet, when it became apparent to him that Stanton had 
betrayed him, and was colloguing with his enemies, though 
the constitutional adviser of the president himself! Stanton 
was the especial pet of the radical coterie of Stevens, Sum- 
ner, Morton, Chandler and Wade. They were unwilling 
to allow the president to have his cabinet advisers men 
friendly to him, and were determined that he should not dis- 
charge even a traitor in his camp. Johnson was never lack- 
ing in courage, and he determined to bring the matter to a 
test, in the courts. He discharged Stanton and Stanton re- 
fused to go. Immediately impeachment proceedings fol- 
lowed, so mad were the “Black Republican” radicals. And 
Johnson escaped being ousted by only a single vote. 

The verdict of history, however, is far different. The Su- 
preme Court could take no immediate cognizance of the con- 
troversy, because congress carefully passed laws removing 
from its jurisdiction all possible test cases, and the court of 
that day, observing the popular temper, was not overly, anx- 
ious to assert its own rights. But last year, in a case 
brought by an ousted Oregon postmaster, named Meyers, 
the court went through the entire history of the matter and 
its decision adds an unusual historical judgment to the 
merits of the controversy which came so close to sustaining 
Johnson’s impeachment. ‘The power to appoint,” said the 
court, “carries with it the power to remove.” It went fur- 
ther, and was specific. “The tenure of office act, insofar as 
it attempted to prevent the president from removing a mem- 
ber of his cabinet, was invalid.” The efforts of Congress 
in its reconstruction legislation were really. an attempt to 
“redistribute the powers of the government and to minimize 
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the president” and to “paralyze the executive arm.” In 
other words, Andy Johnson, the poor Greeneville tailor, 
was right in the matter and the radical Congress was all 
wrong. 

The Union, the Constitution, and the common people; 
these were the abiding lights to Andrew Johnson; these 
were the three hymns of his life. And, well it is, and most 
appropriate, that on the granite shaft above his body, is 
graven: “His Faith in the People Never Wavered.” It was 
no mere gesture that Johnson was buried, his head resting 
on his worn copy of the United States Constitution, and his 
body swathed in the Stars and Stripes. 

Judge Winston’s book is well worth reading. In itself 
it is excellent, and it is about a much misunderstood, and 
really great man. Whether Johnson was marplot or martyr 
has long been debated. But the truth is at last coming to 
light. 


“OLD HICKORY” AND “STONEWALL” 
By Watter A. MontTGoMERY 


I 


Te HIS task of clothing the redoubtable figure of 
Old Hickory with flesh and blood Mr. Johnson has 
brought vivid imagination, a fresh philosophy of 
life, a keen perception of the dramatic, and above all, real 
wit and humor. He amply justifies his sub-title, for his 


Jackson is the representative hero of the saga of the open- 
ing of the great South-West. Though Mr. Johnson draws, 


Andrew Jackson: An Epic in Homespun. By Gerald W. Johnson. New 
York: Minton, Balch and Company. $3.50. Stonewall Jackson: The Good 
Soldier. A Narrative. By Allen Tate. New York: Minton, Balch and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 
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as he must perforce, upon the anaemic Parton and the 
academic Bassett and Ogg for his material, he yet takes 
their findings as his starting point. Parton portrayed the 
Jackson of legend: the two latter the Jackson of the field 
and the cabinet. Johnson’s is Jackson the Man. From the 
premature infant, born in a hovel, of which the very loca- 
tion was long a bone of contention between the two Caro- 
linas, the child of an immigrant father who had succumbed 
to the bitter task of conquering the wilderness with his bare 
hands, and of a widowed mother seeking in the pangs of 
childbirth a refuge under the humble roof of a kinsman in 
the Waxhaw settlement, Mr. Johnson leads us with aug- 
menting interest through his life-stages. As Master Jack- 
son, “he comes reeling into American history with a sabre 
cut on his head,” and, seeing little of the pomp and circum- 
stance of war as patriot and Tory murdered and robbed 
each other in the border feuds during the last years of the 
Revolution, he had all illusion stript from his soul as to its 
real purpose, and learned the very practical lesson that it 
was but successful killing after all. As Mr. Jackson he be- 
comes the always feared and respected, if hated, champion 
of law and order as he himself saw it, with Tennessee his 
oyster. As General Jackson, he fights all comers who 
menace the onward drive of white Americans. As Presi- 
dent Jackson, true to the form of a lifetime, he “is whip- 
ped by, the ladies and beats all the great men.” As ex- 
President Jackson, retired to his beloved Hermitage to die, 
he closes this strange eventful history with a stand-up fight 
with that Death he had faced so often and so scornfully, 
and holds him at bay through eight years of agony. Every 
page of Mr. Johnson’s story of Jackson invites to read. 
The style is a model for the subject: well balanced, suc- 
cinct, at times matching in its hardbitten flavor the sting of 
the bullets that flew and the knives that flashed so often in 
the career of the protagonist. Of the dominant motif in 
Jackson’s life, his idolatry of his wife Rachel, Mr. John- 
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son writes at the close of his noble chapter “The Light 
Goes Out,” (the temptation to quote is irresistible) : “Wed- 
nesday they buried her in a corner of the Hermitage 
grounds and every human being within reach of the spot 
came to pay her tribute. But all that passed before Andrew 
Jackson in a blur. People came up, shook hands, said in- 
distinguishable things. No matter. Nothing mattered. 
Nothing would ever matter any more. . . . One must 
stand up. Andrew Jackson must stand up, while they com- 
mitted his heart to earth and the finer, nobler part of his 
spirit to God Who gave it. The love story of An- 
drew Jackson was over. It had passed unseen by. most and 
uncomprehended by any. Even among men who were 
friendly to him it had provoked more smiles than rhapso- 
dies, and it has been the subject for jesting down to our 
day. But none the less it had provided happiness to one 
man and one woman because it was shot through with sacri- 
ficial devotion on both sides; and therefore it is as genuinely 
great as any of the glamorous love stories in which the race 
has taken delight since history began.” 

Within the last short generation, American history has 
ceased to be written with an eye solely to the comparatively 
static conditions of the Atlantic seaboard, and has come 
more and more to find its key in the vast tracts of virgin 
forest and prairie across the Alleghanies. These, with their 
unbounded opportunities awaiting restless and adventurous 
men and women, beckoned to all who chafed at the artificial 
restraints inherited from the colonial period, and stratified 
by slavery, by hereditary wealth, and by, professional caste. 
Into the Tennessee of Jackson’s early manhood, slavery 
alone of these had penetrated—but even that sat lightly at 
first in the face of the fierce equality of cpportunity, there 
offered on every hand. Absolutely representative of the 
masses who refused to beat longer against the iron doors 
of the Eastern civilization, Andrew Jackson, sick at heart 
for his family who had been wiped out by, the scourge of 
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the last year of the Revolution, and resenting the barriers 
erected by the social life of the two Carolinas, turned from 
the law office in Salisbury where he had spent the only. three 
months in his life of what may be called study, and set his 
face toward the turbulent new State of Tennessee. Just 
emerged from its ephemeral existence as the State of 
Franklin, fresh from its revolt from its parent State of 
North Carolina, the Tennessee of that day perhaps more 
nearly approached the condition of the Teutonic tribes as 
sketched by Tacitus than any other group known to his- 
tory, in points of simplicity of life and outlook, of unre- 
strained freedom of the individual, of contemptuous dis- 
dain of human life, of lawlessness combined with high sense 
of personal honor and civic responsibility, and of generous 
response to the needs of the whole body politic in times of 
common danger. Given such an environment, and given 
such a young man as Jackson, his career was as inevitable 
as that of the stars in their courses. Indeed, they fought 
for him, more especially as he was so eager to fight for him- 
self. And the raw material for fighting lay ready, to his 
hand. The Code Duello, hedged about in the older states 
by countless niceties of rank and punctilio, had taken on 
in the congenial soil of Tennessee a democratic form which, 
like the Irish fight, was not at all private: anybody could 
get into it, and everybody did. Furthermore, as if the fierce 
passions engendered by competition for political prefer- 
ment were not enough, in Jackson’s case to the fire and tow 
of the general situation were added the torch of a consum- 
ing love affair and a hasty marriage whose very foundation 
afforded ground for adverse criticism ranging from the 
ready ribald jest of a crude civilization to blistering scandal 
mongering. Perhaps no outstanding historical character 
can be found who has fulfilled his destiny without some 
dominating feminine influence. Certainly Jackson’s love 
for Rachel Robards, and his ferocious eagerness to shield 
her fair name, run through every act and thought of his 
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early and mature life. Mr. Johnson, picturesquely. enough, 
likens it, as a sure-fire provocative of further trouble, to 
Cyrano de Bergerac’s famous nose. After the tragically 
necessary second marriage-ceremony with Rachel, “Jack- 
son got out a pair of pistols, cleaned and oiled them, tested 
their locks, and put them in perfect condition to use upon 
the first man who made a slighting remark upon the sub- 
ject.” He did not have long to wait, for he was not one of 
the crack shots in East Tennessee. Of that craft was one 
Dickinson, a likable young fellow, but given to talking a 
little too much when in his cups. The topic of Jackson’s 
marriage was of course a favorite one in the taverns of that 
day, as would be the case, even now, in our more polished 
society. Dickinson’s first remarks were pardoned by Jack- 
son on Dickinson’s frank and full apology. But others 
began to be reported to Jackson; complications set in 
about Jackson’s part in a horse race; and Jackson got the 
unchangeable Jacksonian notion that other and wiser heads 
were behind Dickinson and his remarks. The story is too 
well known to dilate upon; but its importance in giving the 
foundation of many of the stories of Jackson’s ruthlessness, 
and fixing the slant of the East toward him as he emerged 
upon the national stage, is incalculable. Men’s minds, too, 
were still full of Burr’s murder of Hamilton under the 
cloak of the Code, and Jackson fell very easily under the 
same ban. With a cool ferocity that seems diabolical, Jack- 
son allowed Dickinson to fire first, and though severely 
wounded was saved by his extreme thinness, and by a very 
loose fitting coat. He then took deliberate and undisturbed 
aim, and mortally wounded Dickinson. “I should have hit 
him had he shot me through the brain,” said Jackson, years 
after. There was no further discussion of Jackson’s matri- 
monial venture, at least openly. 

As the Dickinson duel and the incidents leading up to 
it mark most vividly the Jackson of the early years, so 
the terrible Quixotism of his nature took shape during 
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his Washington period in the tragi-comic episode of 
“Peggy” Eaton. And as a Drinkwater might find 
fit material to his hand in the unbending will that 
sent poor Dickinson, whom Jackson mistook for his bet- 
ters, to his bloody shroud, so might a Gilbert and Sullivan 
find adequate material in the tempest in the teapot aroused 
by the “impossible” Peggy, who convulsed the Capital city, 
a President’s Cabinet, and the Nation, and ultimately made 
the urbane Van Buren President. *T'were not to consider 
too curiously. Mr. Johnson’s treatment of this episode is 
perhaps the most delightful portion of the entire book. 
Not less so, its dénouement in the only defeat Old Hickory 
ever sustained in his invincible career, when he bit the dust 
before the outraged and embattled matrons of the Washing- 
ton Society of the day. 

But it is to be feared that this review has dallied too long 
over the picturesque, and has forfeited any possible claim 
to be a serious study of the real meaning of the stormy ca- 
reer of Old Hickory. What phase of our national life did 
not Andrew Jackson touch, and with permanent effects? 
He cleared away the Indian menace of the South. He put 
the final cowp de grace upon Spanish power and prestige 
in North America. He wound up the disgraceful War of 
1812 by land with a blaze of glory, and gave a confidence 
to citizen soldiery that paved the way to the Mexican War, 
and had much to do with the lightheartedness with which 
we of the South entered the conflict of 1861. He broke in- 
to and up the uninterrupted Virginia Dynasty of a genera- 
tion. He smashed the New England and Quaker Dynasty 
of Finance, and took the United States out of the banking 
business. He scotched Calhoun’s Doctrine of Nullification, 
and furnished ammunition for the Federal contention of 
1861. He brushed into the Limbo of impossible things the 
Presidential ambitions of Webster, Clay. and Calhoun— 
“Very, Great Men, indeed.” And perhaps most enduring 
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of his legacies, he left to the nation the spoils system in pub- 
lic office, and to the Democratic Party the Two-Thirds 
Rule. 


II 


Any study of Stonewall Jackson inevitably draws down 
upon its author a contrast with the monumental work of 
Colonel Henderson; and if it essays to portray Jackson the 
Man, that field is preémpted by Colonel Dabney’s charm- 
ing and illuminating biography. Both these standard works 
suffer, perhaps, from a very natural and highly commend- 
able tendency to hero-worship. Mr. Tate has thrown him- 
self with all the boldness of youth into the arduous task 
of showing both sides of Jackson. His picture of Jack- 
son the man emerges clear-cut, life-like; though a re- 
viewer not Southern-born might perhaps find him drawn 
in, after the first chapters of struggle against the current, 
to the inevitable chorus of general praise. Not that Mr. 
Tate, or any other student, can be justly blamed for suc- 
cumbing to it. Given the slow, plodding Jackson of his 
early, years and the markedly eccentric Jackson of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute period, the transcendent warrior 
of his last two years of life must by sheer dramatic con- 
trast alone sweep away any but the most phlegmatic mind. 

Mr. Tate’s study of Jackson can hardly be rated as en- 
tirely successful on the more historical sides. He does, 
however, make the contribution of freshness of treatment 
to a well-worn theme, especially in his earlier chapters, 
where he lays the foundations for the chorus of adverse 
criticism that attended Jackson on his first entrance upon 
the stage of actual warfare. The emphasis this gives to 
the man’s indomitable will is valuable to the understand- 
ing of him as a world figure. But it is to be anticipated 
that the severe Muse of History will have several crows to 
pick with Mr. Tate for the historical basis of many of his 
scenes. Qn this score, this reviewer is content to leave him 
to the tender mercies of the professional historians. Es- 
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pecially does this strike one as he turns over Mr. Tate’s 
vivacious pages. Perhaps they are ben trovati—but none 
the less trovati, with scant foundation in the austere Jack- 
son of reality. Indeed, to speak the dialect of the street, 
Mr. Tate has attempted to “jazz up” his Jackson. The 
effect is interesting, true: but such a scene as the following: 
“As Jackson rode into Woodstock, mounted on Little Sor- 
rel, his mangy cap down on his nose, a little boy ran out in- 
to the road. He yelled to the general: “Where are you go- 
ing, General Jackson?’ 

“Tittle boys shouldn’t ask questions,’ said the general, 
giving his lemon a reflective suck”—is hardly in character, 
to say the least. It may be remarked, en passant, that we 
have seen and heard the legend of Jackson’s addiction to 
the lemon-habit strenuously combated. Perhaps Mr. Tate 
is here, as elsewhere, following too closely Miss Johnston’s 
picture of the uncouth Jackson of “The Long Roll,” a pic- 
ture which, older readers will recall, raised a storm of pro- 
test. 

The truth seems to be, that no explanation of Stonewall 
Jackson’s military genius is possible. As ever, the wind of 
genius bloweth where it listeth. Out of » slow youth, and 
an eccentric maturity, he burst, a veritable fulmen belli, upon 
an astounded world, a meteor that flashed athwart the skies, 
that terrified, that passed by the thunder of his own guns 
as swiftly as it arose. What he might have done, as the ir- 
responsible commander of great bodies of troops, and not 
as the subordinate leader of a homogeneous unit electrified 
by personal contact with him and flushed by a chain of un- 
interrupted victories on a narrow stage, all this is one of 
the insoluble puzzles in the tangled skein of historical might- 
have-beens. His most fittingly. dramatic exit, slain by his 
own men by perhaps the only mistake in orders he ever made 
and just as he was sweeping to one of the greatest victories 
ever recorded in the annals of war, in Bacon’s fine phrase, ex- 
tinguished allenvy. Men forgot their sneers at his half-crazy 
ways and appearance, their hostile criticisms of his unex- 
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plained delay at the opening of the Seven Days Battles; 
and comrade and foe remembered only, in one chorus of 
acclaim, the simple soul who feared only his God, and, once 
aroused, rode on the whirlwind and directed the storm. 

Mr. Tate does not attempt to examine, psychologically, 
as does Gamaliel Bradford in his wonderfully incisive short 
study “Lee and Jackson,” the fascinating problems of the 
mutual relations and indebtednesses of those two colossal 
figures; nor the legend of Jackson favoring the raising of 
the black flag on the soil of Virginia, and thus mercifully 
shortening the titanic struggle; nor the equally legendary 
story. of his wishing to sweep Burnside’s shattered regiments 
into the Rappahannock by a terrible night attack with only 
the cold steel. Perhaps these problems do lie outside the 
province of a popular treatment of Jackson, such as Mr. 
Tate has given. But, with the new spirit in writing history 
that is now in the air, he might at least have attacked them, 
and so have brought his book palpably nearer to a definitive 
life of the Happy Warrior. 


THE TAIPING REBELLION, INSIDE AND 
OUTSIDE 


By Harry CLEMONS 


URING the first three months of 1927 the news- 
paper accounts of the Nationalist movement in 


China presented a striking and a disquieting ex- 
ample of the effect of emphasis in news stories. The West- 
ern papers quite naturally featured the impact of the 


Tseng Kuo-fan and the Taiping Rebellion; with a short sketch of his later 
career. By William James Hail. New Haven: Yale University Press. $4.00. 
In the Days of the Taipings; being the recollections of Ting Kienchang, 
otherwise Meisun, sometime Scoutmaster and Captain in the Ever-Victorious 
Army and Interpreter-in-Chief to General Ward and General Gordon. An, His- 
torical Retrospect. By H. B. Morse. Salem, Massachusetts: The Essex In- 
stitute. $5.00. 
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movement upon foreigners — the English evacuations 
from Changsha and Hankow and Kiukiang, the Chen- 
O’Malley pact, the business unrest in the Yangtze valley 
with comparatively little explanation of Chinese nationalism 
apart from its antiforeign tendencies. On the other hand, 
the Chinese papers, particularly in the interior, relegated 
the foreign activities to inner pages and, quite as naturally, 
devoted their headlines to the defeats of the Chinese mili- 
tary governors and to the stirring of new patriotic loyalties. 

The two recent books on the Taiping Rebellion of 1848- 
1864 exhibit a similar inside and outside emphasis. “Tseng 
Kuo-fan and the Taiping Rebellion” by, Dean Hail of Yale- 
in-China is an elaborately careful study, based largely on 
Chinese sources (an achievement which language difficulties 
make unfortunately rare), of the inner workings of the 
Manchu government and of the origin and spread and de- 
cline of the Taiping movement in the interior of China. “In 
the Days of the Taipings” by Dr. H. B. Morse is a lively 
narrative of foreigners and Chinese in Shanghai and of the 
achievements of General Ward and of “Chinese” Gordon 
in the Shanghai area. It is remarkable how little the two 
accounts overlap. Dean Hail barely mentions the three 
years of the Triads in Shanghai. He investigates the part 
acted by the foreigners with the painstaking care that is 
characteristic of his work, but allots to that phase of the 
suppression of the rebellion only one of his seventeen chap- 
ters. In Doctor Morse’s tale one of the few dull bits, a tag 
to the main story, is the brief sketch of Tseng Kuo-fan— 
who emerges as a shadowy and unattractive figure in com- 
parison with his subordinate, the glittering Li Hung-chang. 

“In the Days of the Taipings” is what its preface rather 
apologetically terms “history grafted on to fiction.” It is 
a tale supposed to be told by Ting Kienchang, otherwise 
Meisun, Scoutmaster and Captain in the “Ever-Victorious 
Army”—a young Chinese who, like some of the young 
Chinese of the present day, moves into the uncomfortable 
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middle zone of criticism of both West and East. A casual 
comment of his on his own wedding is significant: “One 
is married to one’s first wife only once in one’s life, and I 
took a holiday.” In the development of the narrative Cap- 
tain Ting is no mere on-looker. A Chinese Jim Hawkins, 
first and last the long-haired rebels split upon Meisun. He 
is even given a leading part in the establishment of the for- 
eign Inspectorate-General of Customs. But it is his hero- 
worship of Ward and Gordon that supplies the theme of 
Doctor Morse’s exciting and readable tale. The picture of 
Frederick Townsend Ward is done with notable sympathy 
and enthusiasm. 

Dean Hail, on the other hand, has chosen a heavier me- 
dium. The labour of his search into Chinese sources is re- 
flected by the labour of his narrative. One slowly picks 
one’s way among the documents that emerge on every page. 
The thrill here is of the scholar detective and of the delver 
into a stratum of the past. The detective appears in the 
careful piecing together of the scattered shreds of evidence 
into the theory that the Taiping Rebellion started as a dual 
movement, one part anti-Manchu and the other part fan- 
tastically religious; and that the early death of the two 
leaders who aimed at the restoration of the purely Chinese 
Ming dynasty threw the rebellion under the control of the 
fanatical elements, which developed a strange and ignorant 
interpretation of the Christian Scriptures in a Buddhist and 
Confucian environment. 

The second achievement is the restoration of a submerged 
hero, Tseng Kuo-fan. The modern Chinese have been wont 
to ignore Viceroy Tseng because he was a minion of the 
Manchus. In occidental literature there has previously been 
no thorough study of this Chinese leader—a curious fact. 
The West has tended to accept Sir Robert Hart’s dictum 
that “he was an overrated man, of but mediocre ability.” 
Dean Hail maintains that “seldom has a greater injustice 
been done than that which has filched from Tseng Kuo-fan 
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his dearly earned fame and enshrined Gordon and Li Hung- 
chang in the temple of history.” His picture of Tseng is 
of a leader of solid Chinese qualities—courteous, reasonable, 
unhurried, persistent, farsighted. It is a worthy undertak- 
ing to attempt to restore a Chinese hero to China. 

These two books on the Taiping Rebellion, particularly 
Dean Hail’s, offer a suggestion pertinent for today. ‘These 
glimpses at the rottenness of the Manchu power and at the 
appalling destruction of property and morale and life dur- 
ing that decade and a half of upheaval in China remind one 
that China came into its present contact with Western civil- 
ization not at a period of greatness, like the eighth century 
Chinese renaissance of the Tang dynasty, when the Middle 
Kingdom was the most enlightened country on the earth, 
nor like the thirteenth century expansion under Mongol 
leaders, when its sway had no peer among nations, but at 
one of the lowest ebbs in its national life. It should be 
wholesome for both China and the West to remember that 
this country, like its Tseng Kuo-fans, has persistent vital- 
ity and extraordinary powers of recuperation. 


THAT BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
By H. Heaton 


TEPHEN LEACOCK once protested against the 
North American importation of British lecturers, and 
urged that the balance of trade be rectified by start- 
ing an eastward flow of lecturers to Britain. He even set 
the example by going himself, and “My Discovery of Eng- 


Empire to Commonwealth: Thirty Years of British Imperial History. By 
Walter Phelps Hall. New York: Henry Holt and Company. $4.50. Stu- 
dents’ edition $3.50. The Third British Empire. By Alfred Zimmern. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. $2.00. Parliament and 
War. By Francis Rosebro Flournoy. London: P. S. King. 15/—. Peace 
or War? By Lt. Commander J. M. Kenworthy. With introduction by H. G. 
Wells. New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 
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land” was the happy result. Generally speaking however, 
few have followed in his steps, for the home market is so 
much more profitable, and Britons do not rush to be lectured 
to by strangers. But a much more serious invasion seems 
to be in full swing, and the interest shown in British themes 
by American academics is producing a five-foot shelf of 
books. In the field of economic history American scholars 
such as Gay, Gray, Gras, Furniss, Bowden, and Kramer 
have written standard monographs; Professor Knaplund’s 
recent work on Gladstone will become a classic, while the 
late Professor Allin of Minnesota knew more about Aus- 
tralian tariff history than any Australian. Professor How- 
ard Robinson’s “Development of the British Empire” is a 
scholarly survey, of the story, and now in “Empire to Com- 
monwealth” Professor Hall of Princeton has given us one 
of the best books on British imperial events since 1897 that 
has been written. On the fringe of this American outpour- 
ing stand the Norman Wait Harris Lectures on “Great 
Britain and the Dominions” published by the University of 
Chicago this year, and Professor Zimmern’s “Third British 
Empire” which was a course of lectures given at Columbia 
in 1925. In pre-war days the British graduate in search of 
a subject for a doctor’s thesis used to complain that Ger- 
mans had run away with every topic worth writing about; 
he may well transfer his complaint now to this side of the 
Atlantic, and if many Americans write with the ready pen 
wielded by Professor Hall the product will capture the 
British market by being both scholarly and eminently read- 
able. 

It may seem a strange paradox, but nevertheless it is 4 
true one, that the people least interested in the British Em- 
pire are the British. The lack of knowledge about the over- 
seas dominions is equalled by the lack of interest in them. 
Londoners would not bother to go a few miles out to see the 
Wembley, Exhibition; a wealthy well-educated British 
Conservative once remarked to me that Adelaide was in 
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New Zealand, and was only 2,000 miles wrong in his geo- 
graphy; the manager of a typewriter agency in a big Eng- 
lish town was surprised to learn that I had been able to buy 
a typewriter in Melbourne, and every “colonial” writhes in 
wrath at the ignorance and indifference shown by Britons 
with whom he comes in contact. And when he suggests that 
they should show a little imperial interest by buying do- 
minion goods rather than those from elsewhere, he is usually 
met by a reply something like this: “To me an apple is a 
good apple because it is good, not because it is a Tasmanian 
or a British Columbian apple.” The more one sees of the 
general British attitude towards those large areas that are 
coloured red on the map of the world, the more one wonders 
(a) How the British ever built up an Empire, and (b) 
How they manage to keep it together. As a whole they 
are less interested in imperial affairs than Americans are 
in the doings of the Department of State. It is not entirely. 
an accident that while the rest of the Empire and the out- 
side world has discussed at considerable length and with 
acute interest the famous report on dominion status adopted 
by the Imperial Conference of 1926, there has been no dis- 
cussion whatever of it in the British Parliament. 

Yet there is an answer to the (a) and (b) just mentioned 
above, and Professors Hall and Zimmern supply it. Pro- 
fessor Zimmern’s explanation is simple. The first British 
Empire ended in 1776; it failed because it followed too 
closely the imperial model designed by Portugal, Spain, 
and France. But the second Empire grew up based on sea 
power, stimulated by the immense growth of international 
commerce, and kept healthy “by the fact that place was 
found in its institutions for the planting of the seed of lib- 
erty.” From that seed sprang colonial self-government, 
not merely for colonies of purely British stock, but also for 
French Canada, Dutch South Africa, and, in theory and 
instalments, for India. The right to govern, to have courts, 
to control tariff policy and immigration, to administer the 
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public domain, to establish an army and navy, to make 
treaties, to appoint ambassadors, all these things the 
British colonies obtained gradually during the 19th cen- 
tury or since the war. Professor Zimmern leaves the im- 
pression in our minds that the path to dominion autonomy 
was easy and smooth, though of course he knows this is far 
from true. British writers have perhaps exaggerated the 
ease with which the colonies were allowed to become their 
own masters; they suggest a picture of a Colonial Office 
which had written over its door “Ask and ye shall receive.” 
Dominion writers on the other hand stress the stern fight 
their statesmen had to wage against an ignorant, indiffer- 
ent, and conservative Downing Street. Professor Hall, a 
detached onlooker, gives a more balanced picture, composed 
of powerful personalities like Chamberlain and Laurier, 
muddles and tragedies like Ireland, South Africa, and 
Amritzar, race influences in Canada or South Africa, class 
struggles in Australia, twists and turns of party policies, 
and the strident notes of colonial nationalism. It is a story 
of muddling through, of an empire without an imperial 
philosophy or theory of statecraft, of the clash between the 
centripetal ideas of London and the centrifugal tendencies 
of the dominions, of compromise, of letting some questions 
answer themselves, and of refusing to consider any grandi- 
ose schemes of imperial federation. 

Out of it all has come the third British Empire, which, so 
far as the “white face” section of it is concerned, is not an 
Empire in any orthodox interpretation of that word. It is 
rather, in Zimmern’s phrase, a “Britannic entente,” a group 
of states, each independent and with full control over its 
policy, but bound together by allegiance to a common crown 
(which reigns but does not rule), by common political tra- 
ditions, common political institutions, a large measure of 
common racial origin, some degree of common economic in- 
terests, and by arrangements for mutual consultation in 
imperial conferences at more or less regular intervals. 
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This “happy ending” was formally recorded by the 1926 
conference. But modern fiction starts off where the happy 


endings of a generation ago finished, and Britons may 


therefore ask “Where do we go from here?” The new 
novel generally goes to the divorce court, and the latest 
matrimonial fashion says nothing about “till death us do 
part.” If the British Commonwealth consists of a group 
of states “freely associated,” may not any one of them freely 
disassociate itself from the entente, either temporarily or 
permanently ? 

No British or dominion writer believes this will happen; 
even Hertzog went back from London satisfied that South 
Africa’s future was better ensured inside the Common- 
wealth than outside it, and Ottawa and Dublin said “Con- 
tent!” Zimmern is optimistic, but he believes that the Com- 
monwealth can survive only as a league. within the larger 
League of Nations. “Only in and through the League can 
the Commonwealth solve its problems of today and take up 
the tasks reserved for it tomorrow.” But he sees the dan- 
gers, dangers springing from the refusal to admit the polit- 
ical equality of the white and coloured races, from the 
economic exclusiveness of nations and empires, and from 
the clash of national egotisms and ambitions. If the British 
Commonwealth can lead in removing these sources of fric- 
tion and threats of war, it may live on in a peaceful world; 
but one may doubt whether any of the dominions, flushed 
with nationalist fervour, would accept for a moment any 
proposal that racial equality or international economic co- 
operation—which means to them nothing more than free 
trade—be accepted as a guiding rule of imperial or world 
statesmanship. 

The fundamental difficulty about the British Empire to- 
day is that Great Britain has to play a triple part; she has 
to be a “good European,” and shoulder such obligations as 
Locarno, despite the refusal of the dominions to stand with 
her; she has to work with the dominions, listen to their de- 
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mands without making any of her own, and apparently con- 
sent to go on protecting them; and she has to handle a vast 
coloured population in India and Africa. To play simul- 
taneously three parts is no easy task for a country burdened 
with taxation and depression, and torn between the advice 
of a multitude of counsellors. Britain’s most vital need 
therefore is for a generation of peace. Will she get it? 

According to Lieutenant Commander Kenworthy, the 
answer is almost certainly in the negative. That pacifist 
petrel of British politics has written a book that makes 
your flesh creep and your blood run thin in your veins; long 
before you finish its remorseless demonstration that war is 
brewing in every, part of the world, and its horrifying pic- 
ture of a next war fought with gas, aerial torpedoes, and 
supersubmarines, you will reach down your atlas and search 
for some little haven of refuge to which you can flee; but 
there is no such place, unless it be that tiny coral speck, One 
Tree Island, just south of the equator on the run from 
Honolulu to Fiji. 

Commander Kenworthy’s book is fittingly introduced by 
a text from the Old Testament, and there is a flavour of the 
minor prophets and Cassandra about it. More important 
still, the volume is prefaced by a highly destructive criti- 
cism from the pen of H. G. Wells. Other publishers might 
follow this precedent, have books reviewed before they are 
bound up, and then print the reviews as preface. The the- 
sis of the volume is simple. War clouds are gathering 
everywhere: perils, red, yellow, and white, hang over us, 
and that “unthinkable” war between Great Britain and the 
United States is really becoming steadily more certain 
every day. The most sensational part of the book is a con- 
sideration of the possible events leading to that conflict, the 
probable strategy. and tactics, and the part that might or 
should be played by Canada in it. But whether the next 
war has its origin in Moscow, Madras, Manchester, or Mas- 
sachussetts, it will wreck white civilization and be unspeak- 
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ably frightful. There will be no non-combatants, the 
trenches will be the safest shelters, and the latest develop- 
ments of aviation and chemical warfare will make it pos- 
sible to blot out a capital city in a few moments. 

Is there any escape? What of the League of Nations and 
all those plans we thought of during the war? Kenworthy 
sweeps them all aside: the League has failed, and its exist- 
ence is a menace, for it “acts as an opiate on the popular 
mind of the world,” lulling it into a false security; peace 
plans by Boks and Filenes and the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, threats by labour and socialist parties, organised peace 
propaganda, all are futile. Only one thing remains. Lis- 
ten! “Let the English and American nations in the most 
solemn manner draw up the shortest and simplest treaty 
possible, in the clearest language, understood by the com- 
mon people, definitely outlawing war, indicting it as a 
crime, and undertaking to boycott any future breakers of 
the peace and indulgers in war.” And let us invite France, 
Germany, Italy, and “all other nations of goodwill to join 
us.” In short war must be declared illegal as an institu- 
tion of public international affairs, for so long as it is a legal 
way of settling differences it will be resorted to. 

To be quite frank, we hope for something better than this 
as we let Mr. Kenworthy fray our nerves with his picture 
of a world straining at the leash for a chance to “have 
another go.” Does his formal treaty solve anything? Does 
it lift any fears, reduce the armaments bill one cent, remedy 
any of those racial, economic, or political sores he has been 
describing, or satisfy (or curb) a single Russian, Indian, 
Japanese, or Italian ambition? I fear not. A solemn treaty 
has been signed; the silk hats of London and Washington 
have been polished and aired once more, the movie cameras 
have clicked, and Messrs. McNamee and Carlin have added 
one more to their announcing achievements. But what else? 
Wells is right when he says “the ending of war is a far too 
complex, laborious, and difficult task than such mere ges- 
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ticulations” as the parliamentary commander suggests 
Still, every little helps, unless it is another Opiate, and the 
joint labours of Kenworthy and Kellogg may not be in vain 
But if Commander Kenworthy’s plan is the only way to 
peace, I feel disposed to call at the shipping office and ascer- 


tain the cost of a one-way ticket to One Tree Island. 
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ALICE in the 
DELIGHTED 
STATES 


By 
EDWARD HOPE 
Illustrated by Rea Irvin 


The humorous book of 
this presidential year. “A 
bit of gay, delightful non- 
gnse, bubbling with hu- 
mor, highly and entertain- 
ingly satirical.” 

—New York Times. 
$2.50 








IN THE FIRST 
RANK 


HENRY LONGAN STUART 
in The New York Times. 


“A novel that puts her in the 
first rank of the brilliant women 
writers whose lucidity and power 
to improvise fresh themes while 
adhering to classic mediums of 
speech seem to be the best de- 
fense fictional literature pos- 
sesses just now ggainst the 
clumsy hands that impatience and 
empiricism would lay upon it.” 








THE HISTORY 
of HERODOTUS 


Translated by 
GEORGE RAWLINSON 


Complete in one volume, 
the world-famous story and 
travel-book of the “Father 
of History.” The first vol- 
ume in Manuel Komroff’s 
new series, “The Library 
of Living Classics.” 


$5.00 





BRILLIANT AND 
TRIUMPHANT 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


in The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


“Exquisite comedy of the 
mirths and acids of social ob- 
servation....the subtle pourri of 
real sophistication. It is social 
comedy of the most intricate 
merit, malicious and tender. Its 
people are dreadfully alive. It 
conveys genuine tragedy and 
pity, and even a sense of the 
sinister. Eliabeth Bowen can 
impart character in a flash. Her 
crisp dialogue makes one hanker 
for a stage to hear it on. It is 
a brilliant and triumphant book.” 


-.. 

Elizabeth 

Bowen 
HIGH COMEDY 


BRUCE GOULD 
in the New York Evening Post. 


“Her novel takes immediate 
hold upon you from the first 
page. One is greatly tempted to 
call this high comedy, if one 
only knew what high comedy 
was. You will undoubtedly be 
hearing a great deal from time 
to time of Miss Bowen. The 
Book-of-the-Month Club is quite 
certain that Miss Bowen will 
achieve literary fame with this 
first novel. It would seem to 
be true.” 





The 
MISBEHAVIOR- 
ISTS 


By 
HARVEY WICKHAM 
Illustrated 
A Sure Success Every- 
where Acclaimed! 


The sword of wit in the 
hands of common sense. 
“An adequate and needed 
treatment of many theories 
recently advanced.”’—S. 
Parkes Cadman, D.D. $3.50 





WIT AND INTEL- 
LIGENCE 


ROSE MACAULAY 
in the London Daily News. 


“It is hard to describe the 
quality of ‘The Hotel’ without 
seeming over-enthusiastic....... 
All this matter Miss Bowen 
handles with easy strength. The 
manner is even better than the 
matter. Sensitive, distinguished, 
flexible prose....such wit. such 
intelligence, such attractive veri- 
similitudes, such delightful frag- 
ments of dialogue, such engag- 
ing people.” 








BLACK 
DEMOCRACY 


By 
H. P. DAVIS 
of Port-au-Prince 
Illustrated with Maps and 
Half-Tones 


Romantic, important, 
convincing. The amazing 
story of Haiti, past and 
present, by a_ recognized 
authority. 

$5.00 
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You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 














XVIII “TI, PETER QUINCE” 





just Peter Quince—and haven’t any reputation—well, not 
enough to lose, anyhow—lI can say out loud at least three- 
fourths of what I think and that not many people can do, 

It is always more fun to talk about books I like! Last 
time when I chatted here there were Thornton Wilder’s 
delicately perfect “The Bridge of San Luis Rey” (A. & C. 
Boni. $2.50), “Up Eel River” (Macmillan. $2.50), Mar- 
garet Montague’s delicious book of the wonderful Tony 
Beaver, Southern twin of Paul Bunyan, and that exquisite 
fantasy, so real in its humanity and its poetry, “The Door 
Unlatched” (Minton, Balch and Co. $2.00) by Marie Cher. 
The publication of another austere masterpiece by Julian 
Green, “The Closed Garden” (Harpers. $2.50), recalls the 
success of “Avarice House” (Harpers. $2.50) and again, 
makes us wonder at this Parisian youth, of Virginian blood 
and education, who has taken two nations by storm. There 
was, too, still on the immediate horizon that austerely beau- 
tiful masterpiece, “Death Comes for the Archbishop” 
(Knopf. $2.50), which Willa Cather wrote so differently 
from “The Bridge of San Luis Rey” but which like it pre- 
sents side by side a philosophy of a personal providence con- 
trasted with a reasoned interpretation of design in life. 
Peter Quince has less eager enthusiasms at the moment: 
but Howard W. Odum has written in his “Rainbow Round 
My Shoulder” (Bobbs, Merrill. $3.00) an interpretation 
of the negro which is excitingly “different” It is unlike 
any of the other recent books on the negro that I have seen. 
Without the beauty of delicacy that marks Du Bose Hay- 
ward's “Porgy,” it has more verisimilitude, is broader in 
the range of negro life that it portrays. The “black Uly- 
sees,” speaking in a Carl Sandburg poetic phrasing his 
own experiences, recaptures so nearly the whole of his emo- 
tional wanderings that the pages grow rank with reality. 
Another enthusiasm is Burton J. Hendrick’s “The Train- 
ing of an American: the Earlier Life and Letters of Wal- 
ter H. Page” (Houghton Mifflin. $5.00—and worth it!) 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Julian Green 


The literary sensation of the year, an alum- 
nus of the University of Virginia, called by 
Andre Maurois, “the best of his generation’, 


Author of 


THE CLOSED GARDEN 
Chosen by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
for May and winner of the Femina-Book- 
man Prize in France. 
and 
AVARICE HOUSE 

“One of the truly important novels of 
our day’—Harry Hansen. 


Harper & Brothers 























STUFFED 
DEACOCKS 


‘By EMILY CLARK 


“Stuffed Peacocks is Americana, in 
the class with Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
“Dower House.’ Miss Clark has col- 
lected, in one ‘album,’ daguerreo- 
types of her native state, Virginia.” 


—Isa Glenn, in the New York 
Herald Tribune 


With decorations by Wharton Esherick 
$2.50 
Alfred A: Knopf: Publisher’ N.Y. 
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Now Ready! 
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KATE SPEAKE PENNEY 





LAND POOR is an absorbingly 
interesting novel, with six short 
stories added, dealing with the prob- 
lems of landholders in the South 
today. 

The Author, Kare SpEAKE PEN- 
NEY, is a prominent Alabaman, well 
known as a writer. Here she tells 
us of what she knows. LAND 
POOR is a true picture, and its 
characters are real. It sparkles with 
humor, and its darky dialect is de- 
lightful. 

The Volume itself is a beautiful 
example of modern bookmaking and 
design. Price $2.00 


Order LAND POOR today! 


Your Bookseller or the Virginia 
Quarterly Book Service 
will get it for you. 


HAROLD VINAL, Ltd. 
Publishers 
562 Fifth Avenue New York 








You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 














xx “T, PETER QUINCE” 


Magnolias drenched no ground with Appomattox for Wal- 
ter Page! (Thanks again, Mr. Allen Tate). The novel 
that fully creates for fiction the tragedy of the men of the 
old South after the War has yet to be written; but no novel 
will ever more convincingly show the struggle of the South 
to kick free of the snares laid for her by her own heroic past 
than this “Life and Letters” as presented by Burton Hend- 
rick. Page himself, I think, might have enjoyed Walter 
Lippmann’s “American Inquisitors” (Macmillan. $1.25), 
The discussion of democracy by Jefferson, Bryan, and So- 
crates on Olympus is as masterly in psychology as in epi- 
gram. “Let Freedom Ring” by Arthur Garfield Hays 
(Boni and Liveright. $2.50) is another amusing treatment of 
Dayton and Chicago. If you have learned that Peter Quince 
likes what you hate, maybe some anti-enthusiasms will guide 
you to the book of your heart. The most vulgar book I’ve 
read since William Faulkner’s “Mosquitoes” (Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50) is “But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes” 
(Boni & Liveright. $2.00) by Anita Loos, whose “‘Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes” won the favor of Edith Wharton, H. 
L. Mencken, Bishop Fiske, Carl Van Vechten, and Hugh 
Walpole! Peter Quince has practically nothing to say in 
praise of Samuel Hoffenstein’s “Poems in Praise of Prac- 
tically Nothing” (Boni and Liveright. $2.00), a much ac: 
claimed book that Mr. Mencken has pronounced “incom- 
parable.” Frances Newman’s “Dead Lovers are Faithful 
Lovers” (Boni and Liveright. $2.50) left me colder than 
“A Hard-Boiled Virgin.” The method interests a student 
of novel technique—no direct conversation, a shift of point 
of view midway in the book—besides, there is keen satire; 
but carnations and white roses seemed appropriate for all 
characters from the beginning. “The Road to Buenos 
Ayres” (Boni and Liveright. $2.50), translated by Eric 
Sutton from the French of Albert Londres, is another bad 
taste in my mouth. But here the case is different. M. Lon- 
dres had written with power and skill—even so delight- 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 





The Philosophy of 
John Dewey 


Edited by JOSEPH RATNER 


Dr. Joseph Ratner has succeeded admirably 
in bringing together the salient features of 
John Dewey’s work in the various fields of 
philosophy as they are related to one another 
in a logical and synthetic manner. A perusal 
of the book will convince the intelligent reader 
that Professor Dewey’s style, sometimes re- 
garded as difficult, is indeed the lucid expres- 
sion of profound thought. $4.00 


- 7 
The Lure of Superiority 
A Study in the Psychology of Motives 
By WAYLAND F. VAUGHAN 


Discusses engagingly the manner in which 


| 





vanity drives persons afflicted with some phys- | 


ical or mental handicap to seek either to over- 
come their inferiority altogether or to attain 
compensation in some field of activity. 
movements, feminists, the Jews, and a num- 
ber of prominent individuals are studied in 
detail to make evident how handicapped 
groups and persons work out their particular 
compensation. $3.00 


The Psychology 
of Personality 


An Analysis of Common Emotional 
Disorders 


By ENGLISH BAGBY 


Professor Bagby succeeds in pointing out 
the causes and effects of social maladjustment 
and individual inferiority. The various mani- 
festations of the inferiority complex are an- 
alyzed, their effects on personality made clear, 
and the specific means for their removal sug- 
gested. The discussion is illustrated by ex- 
traordinarily apt clinical material. $2.50 


Labor | 





Andrew Johnson 
Plebeian and Patriot 
By Rosert W. Winston 


“Indeed one of the most 
thrilling biographies I have 
ever read. It is dramatic, 
dynamic, sympathetic; and 
it has the suspense of a 
good novel. It seems pre- 
posterous that such a ro- 
bust, original, lovable and 
withal heroic figure should 
have been lost to the 
knowledge of his country- 
men for so long.”’—TIsabel 
Paterson in N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. 


$5.00 


Illustrated 





The Withered 


Root 


By Ruys Davies 


“Carries the story to the 
sunlit heights of distinc- 
tion. Sincere, human, dra- 
matic, splendidly done.”’— 
Boston Herald. $2.50 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


1 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 
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fully that the book is entertaining to read. It is the sub- 
ject, the white slave trade from France, that is unpleasant. 
When I read some new books, my opinion of some of the 
old ones goes up and I wonder why more people do not 
know some of the beautiful editions that the publishers are 
offering. In the “Black and Gold Library” (Boni and 
Liveright. $3.50) there are handsome volumes of books 
as unimpeachable as the third Jowett translation of “The 
Dialogues of Plato” edited by William C. Greene of Har- 
vard to such naughty classics as “Tristram Shandy,” Fire- 
baugh’s edition of “The Satyricon” of Petronius Arbiter, 
and Sir Richard Burton’s “Il Pentamerone” by Basile. 
The Modern Library (Modern Library. 95 cents) is in- 
cluding Merejkowski’s “The Romance of Leonardo Da 
Vinci,’ D. H. Lawrence’s “Sons and Lovers” and “The 
Rainbow,” Beerbohm’s “Zuleika Dobson,” Norman Doug- 
las’ “South Wind,” and Tomlinson’s “The Sea and_ the 
Jungle.” Everyman’s Library, (Dutton. 80 cents‘), of 
which Walter Page wrote (see “The Training of an Ameri- 
ean”) “it would be hard to improve on those books,’ is 
coming out now in a delightfully improved format. Some 
of the new titles are Butler’s “The Way of All Flesh,” 
Henri Barbusse’s “Under Fire,” Hudson’s “The Purple 
Land,” and that exquisite masterpiece of George Gissing, 
“The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” Norman Foer- 
ster has sent a few readers back to old favorites, too. His 
“American Criticism” (Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50) 
summarizes with interpretative insight the critical principles 
of Poe, Emerson, Lowell, and Whitman: a good book to 
read and valuable “to keep.” 

It is a blessed dispensation when scholarship becomes 
literature and literature begins to strive for some of the ac- 
curacy of scholarship. So far, in America, the scholars 
have the better of it. Charming as are many of the popu- 
lar ventures in historical studies and literary biographies, 
few of them have been grounded upon scholarly accuracy. 
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New Books from the Crowells 


ee 


ENGLAND: A HISTORY OF BRITISH PROGRESS 
By Cyril E. Robinson, Winchester College 


The latest and one of the most satisfying texts yet issued. It is a record not only 
of battles, accessions, and other events, but is also a survey of the economic, social 
and political life of the people. Its purpose has been three-fold: to stir interest 
in the subject; to provide material dealing with historical issues, origins and mo- 
tives; and to print upon the memory a clear and decisive picture of the major 
facts. 900 pages, 63 maps and 24 plates. $5.00 


% % 


NOTE BOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By S. H. McGrady 


Both for class-room and general reading a general framework of knowledge is 
essential, as, lacking historical perspective, one is unable to get a clear outline of the 
subject. This is supplied by the present book, which gives the high points of his- 
tory by dates, from 1400 to 1920. $1.50 


eH 


ELEMENTS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


By Newell L. Sims, Oberlin College 


A comprehensive treatment of the problems confronting the farmer and his com- 
munity. A cross-section of rural life, which will prove extremely interesting to the 
student of social problems. $3.75 


% 


READINGS FROM BRITISH DRAMA 


By Allardyce Nicoll, East London College 


Professor Nicoll is the author of a History of British Drama (Crowell) which has 
had wide success in this country and England. The forthcoming Readings will 
prove a still further aid to the student. 

(In Press) 


% 


WRITE FOR LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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On the other hand, a book like Howard Mumford Jones’ 
“America and French Culture” (University of North Caro- 
lina Press. $5.00) is more readable than most fiction and 
full of the fruits of mature research. V. De Sola Pinto’s “Sir 
Charles Sedley” (Boni and Liveright. $6.00) reconstructs 
entertainingly a personality as well as a dramatist of the 
Restoration Period. Professor Tenny Frank of The Johns 
Hopkins University makes a very erudite discussion of 
“Catullus and Horace” (Henry Holt and Company. $3.00) 
as pleasant as it is authoritative. Notable from every. point 
of view is Dr. Felix Schelling’s “Shakespeare and Demi- 
Science” (University of Pennsylvania Press. $2.50). 
George McLean Harper justifies the title of his book 
of essays, “Spirit of Delight” (Holt. $2.00), by the 
flavor he gives to his papers on Coleridge, Matthew 
Arnold, Dante, Wordsworth, Hardy, and others. Es- 
pecially arresting is “Mars’ Hill and the Parthenon,” a 
dialogue which first sounded through THe VrirerNtia 
QuARTERLY. Ernest Dimnet’s “The Bronté Sisters” (Har- 
court, Brace and Co. $2.50), which Louise Morgan Sill 
has translated, goes far to sustain Andrew Lang’s com- 
ment on it that “the best book on the Brontés is in French.” 
The dapper master of Strawberry Hill, rather dimly but 
not wholly without fascination, emerges from “Horace 
Walpole” (Macmillan. $1.25) by Dorothy M. Stuart. 
A more valuable biography in the same English Men of 
Letters, new series, is “Thomas Love Peacock” (Macmil- 
lan. $1.25) :—a satisfying study. G. H. Johnstone has 
written with beauty as well as care his “Prosper Mérimée” 
(Dutton. $4.00); first published in England in 1926 but 
more recently in the United States. The first three vol- 
umes in the Hogarth Lectures illustrate the promise to 
treat literature as “dynamic rather than static.” Allardyce 
Nicholl in “Studies in Shakespeare” (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $1.25) discusses the tragedies, so that the volume 
by F. L. Lucas, “Tragedy” (Harcourt. $1.25), serves as a 
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Follow the 
Leaders 


to one of the most 
delightful a dven- 
tures in reading. 
A. A. Milne, Chris- 
topher Morley, El- 
inor Wylie, Hugh 
Walpole, G. K. 
Chesterton, H. W. 
Nevinson, Maurice 
Baring, Heywood 
Broun, introduce 
you to 


Saki 


the author of 
stories which The 
Saturday Review 
calls “inimitable 
and superb.” 


Saki (H. H. 
Munro) was killed 
during the war, but 
his books have 
lived as a_ reflec- 
tion of one of the 
wittiest and most 
delightful writers 
of this age. 


Hugh Walpole 
says: “Uncertain 
as one must be of 
the future of the 
Majority of con- 


Continued on right 
hand column 
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JEROME 


or The Latitude of Love 
By Maurice Bedel 


Soon after its publica- 


tion in France last Fall, 
this novel won the Gon- 
court prize as the most 
original book of the year. 


It is an adventure in in- 
ternational love, balancing 


well-known Latin follies 
against Nordic fads and 
fetishes. Its original blend 


of farce and satire is per- 
fect reading for the so- 
phisticated. $2.00 


MR. WESTON’S 
GOOD WINE 


By T. F. Powys 

James Branch Cabell, 
Sylvia Townsend Warner, 
Carl Van Doren, David 
Garnett, and Thomas Beer 
are among those who 
enthusiastically recommend 
this strange and beautiful 


tale to the connoisseur of 
rare vintages. T. F. 
Powys, whom Harry 


Hansen in The World calls 
a “village Boccaccio,” is 
receiving the acclaim of 
two continents. 

Illustrated. $3.50 








temporary reputa- 
tions, we may be 
sure that the short 
stories and The 
Bassington will sur- 
vive.” 


Read 


the story of Mrs. 
Packletide’s Tiger* 
or The _ Schartz- 
Metterklume Meth- 
od** or The Seven 
Cream Jugst — or 
any of the 99 tales 


in his three _ vol- 
umes of short 
stories. If you 


would rather read 
a novel, there is 
The Unbearable 
Bassingtont which 
Maurice Baring 
calls: “An ironic 
tragedy on a high 
level. Full of 


wit.” 





*THE CHRONI- 
CLES OF CLO- 
VIS. 

**BEASTS AND 
SUPER- 
BEASTS. 


tTHE TOYS OF 
PEACE. 


{THE UNBEAR- 
ABLE BAS- 
SINGTON. 


$1.75 Each 


New York City 
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complement to it. “A Lecture on Lectures” is the most 
suggestive of the three volumes to Peter Quince. Sir Ar- 
thur Quiller-Couch always has his own ideas and his own 
way of expressing them: it is a good way. Moreover, Peter 
Quince is tickled often by. finding himself agreeing with Sir 
Arthur, as when he pays a compliment to Stevenson’s “lit- 
tle materpiece of levity,” “The Wrong Box.” The dis- 
cussion of class lecturing is provocative, sometimes pro- 
voking. (When Peter Quince has to look up a word quickly 
he thanks the Fowlers for their serviceable little “Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary” (Oxford Press. $2.00): and that re- 
minds him to say a good word for Maurice Weseen’s “Dic- 
tionary of English Grammar” (Crowell. $4.50). He 
doesn’t always accept its authority but its list of American 
vernacular words is useful.) This list of scholarly books 
grows long but Emile Legouis has written so entertainingly 
in his “History of English Literature, 650-1660” (Mac- 
millan. $3.75) that it cries aloud for praise. “The Plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher” (Yale Press. $5.00) by E. H. 
C. Oliphant is another book that every English student 
must know—and will admire. George Philip Krapp has 
put the lover of language as well as the student in his debt 
with his “The Knowledge of English” (Holt. $3.75). He 
has the knack of turning knowledge into stimulating speech. 
Ernest Weekley, too, who has already made me read with 
gusto his “The Romance of Words” and “Surnames,” has 
ridden again his hobby with distinction and finesse in “More 
Words, Ancient and Modern” (Dutton. $2.00). It is de- 
licious, say, to know why Mrs. Gamp said “highty tighty” 
instead of hoity-toity, and to find her blood-sister in speech 
to Juliet’s nurse. Once Sir Henry Newbolt, poet and 
scholar, said “A map of the long course of literature as it 
flows through the English landscape” ought to be plotted: 
well, Laurie Magnus has achieved a triumph in “English 
Literature in its Foreign Relations” (Dutton. $3.00). 
Here I record a revised edition of “A History of French 
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The Romanesque Lyric: From Petronius to the Cambridge Songs 


By Philip Schuyler Allen, with renderings into English verse by Howard Mumford Jones 
What happened to lyric poetry between Horace and Chaucer? Not since 
John Addington Symonds published his exquisite “Wine, Women and 
Song”’ has the intelligent reader had an Opportunity to learn anything 
of the fascinating history of the Latin lyric during this time. In the 





































Me. present volume a critic and a translator have united to write the A 
Vernon story of poetry between the ending of the “classical” age in Challenge 
Partington, Latin literature and the MS of the Cambridge Songs. 


to the modern- 
ists is uncompro- 


misingly hurled in 


Despised by the classical scholar, buried beneath a learned 
language, hidden in the vast volumes of medieval ‘“‘source 
material,”’ the ten centuries studied in this book have 
to show as many gems of lyric poetry as any other. 
Romantic, passionate, personal, scholarly, hu- 
morous, satirical, or what not, these poems 
are here presented in English dress, many 
of them for the first time, and set with 
great skill and fine taste in their 
appropriate cultural back- 
grounds. Mr. Allen’s prose 
and Mr. Jones’ verse 
combine to introduce 
to English readers 
poetry almost 
unexplored. 


$4.50 


the Pulitzer 

prize Winner in 
history for 1927 
wrotein The Nation of 
Howard Mumford Jones’ 




















Gongorism and 
The Golden Age 


By Elisha K. Kane 













America and 
French Culture 
















“Encyclopedic in range, the study 
covers a wide diversity of fields, from 
the lesser fields of cookery and dress and 
polite amusements to literary modes, philo- 
sophies, schools of Painting, architecture, and 
music, and social and Political theories . «ke 
pursuit of his materials he has gone to maga- 
zin€s, newspapers, accounts of travelers and 
a thousand fugitive sources, with the re- 
sult that he marshals with skill. His foot- 
hotes are almost as rich as his text, and 

in them one finds a fund of addi- 

tional information of 


Let us not be deceived, Says the 
author. Spain’s craze for the fan- 
tastic, given its name by Gongora, the 
Spanish poet, is no different in essence 
from our own bizarreries today. “The 
witless imagism of our free verse, our music 
jazzed to distraction by toot-horns, squawk- 
ers, cowbells: our skyscrapers hiding pack- 
ing crate outlines with Gothic spires; our 
sculpture Warped and bedizened with 
symbolism” are, like Spain’s, Gon- 
gorism, attempts to hide “ag naked 
imagination under garish and vul- 
Sar trappings.” This is a brilliant 
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decorations in the 
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Factory Master of the Old South 








The story of the man who brought 
the cotton mill to the south and made 










ume is an unus- 
backgrounds this it stay and pay is the subject of this biography. ual example of 
searching study He was wise enough to see that the welfare of the book making. 
will hold a dis- South could rs rep vane in ag rare agricul- 

inon} tural economy—that it must diversify its interests, pri- 

_" marily in the direction of an industrial regime. It had power, $3.50 

4 it had labor, its factories could be built at the source of supply. 
$5.00 What, then, made his struggle so incredibly difficult? It was be- 


cause, in a sense, he was far ahead of his time, because tradition stil] 
was too powerful to welcome so revolutionary a change. Yet his activities 
and his views were prophetic, for today we see both uppermost in “an ad- 


vancing South.” $3.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
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Literature” (Holt. $5.00) by William Nitze and E. Pres- 
ton Dargan which chronicles events as recent as the publica- 
tion of Valéry’s “Variété”—and now pass on to other mat- 
ters. 

M. Dumas died having neglected to fill in with the clash- 
ing of swords the twenty years between “The Three Mus- 
keteers” and the sequels. His oversight has been remedied 
with Dumas competence by. Paul Feval and M. Lassey in 
“The Years Between” (Longmans, Green. 2 vols. $5.00). 
Three hundred thousand copies had been sold in France be- 
fore Cleveland B. Chase made it available in a skillful trans- 
lation, marked “First Edition,” for 100% Americans. It is 
a ripping good story, lacking none of the interest of a Du- 
mas romance—and ready to the hand for a Douglas Fair- 
banks’ film! Peter Quince hereby claims interest in royal- 
ties for the idea. “Strangers and Lovers” (Macaulay. 
$2.00) by Edwin Granberry might have been included in the 
review elsewhere of Southern novels. I found it a sincere 
well-told story of a Southern girl waif who wins through 
after being gently victimized by a World War soldier. 
“Land Poor” (Vinal. $2.00) is another readable, but not 
“thrilling,” Southern story. With the title piece, which oc- 
cupies 155 pages, are included six shorter stories, all by 
Kate Speake Penney of Alabama. Peter Quince has had 
called to his notice a book that won the Royal Spanish 
Academy prize, which would have been reviewed in_ this 
QUARTERLY had the chosen reviewer not been “from home.” 
It is “Black Valley,” the first of Hugo Wast’s novels to ap- 
pear in the United States—a novel of Argentine life. The 
author has recently been visiting this country. “Houdini” 
by Harold Kellock (Harcourt. $3.75) — But the printer 
blue-penciled me here!— 





Peter QUINCE. 
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5000 people whose sole job is 
bettering your service 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE very nature of the tele- 
phone business necessitates a 
single inter-connected system. 
The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company accepts its re- 
sponsibility for a nation-wide tele- 
phone service as a public trust. 

It also accepts responsibility for 
the safety of the funds invested in 
it by more than 420,000 persons in 
every walk of life. From the time of 
its Organization it has never missed 
paying a regular dividend, so that 
Investors rightly feel assurance in 
providing money for the growth of 
the business. 

It is the policy of the company to 
use all income, beyond that necessary 





to pay regular dividends and 
maintain a surplus for finan- 
cial stability, to improve and 
extend the service. Because of 
the nature of the business, speculative 
profits have no place in it. 

The Bell System maintains in its re- 
search, engineering and business staffs 
and in the Bell Laboratories 5000 
workers—in a total of 350,000 em- 
ployees—whose sole occupation is to 
improve the telephone art and to 
make these improvements instantly 
available throughout the nation. These 
workers are a guaranty of continued 
progress in furnishing the public a con- 
stantly improving telephone service at 
the lowest possible cost. 











mu THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE GREEN-ROOM 
“Here's a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal” 


An announcement so vitally affecting the Vuirerta 
QUARTERLY that it must interest all of its friends is the ac- 
ceptance by Lampert Davis of the managing editorship 
of this magazine. Mr. Davis has been in editorial work 
ever since completing his academic course at the University 
of Virginia from which he received his bachelor of arts and 
his master’s degrees. He went from the editing of a radio 
magazine to the editorial offices of Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, resigning his position there to join the staff of 
the Virern1a QuartTeRLY. He brings publishing experi- 
ence, a trained mind, and youth and energy to his new 
task. Mr. Davis is a native of Virginia. Mr. F. Srrine- 
FELLOW Barr, whose brilliant work as managing editor 
has in two years more than doubled the number of sub- 
scriptions and built the advertising department to _ its 
present growing state, will not sever his connection with 
the QuarTerRLy. As an editor on the advisory staff, he will 
continue to give as freely of his time and services as his 
other work as a writer and scholar will allow. Mr. Bruce 
WiuraMms, who has been an advisory editor since the first 
issue, has recently joined the faculty of Cornell University. 
Mr. WitiiaMs has been special advisor for political topics. 
His service to the QuARTERLY has been of distinguished 
character. The staff sincerely regrets this loss. The editor- 
ship of the ViratntA QuaRTERLY otherwise remains un- 
changed. 

The author of “A Challenge to Patriots” is already 
known, through earlier contributions. Dumas MALONE is 
a professor of history whose earlier associations and _ pres- 
ent connections are Southern, but whose training in his 
specialty was in the North. He is the author of “The Pub- 
lic Life of Thomas Cooper.” The timeliness of his paper 
is stressed by the recent steps taken by such universities as 
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